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Some Thoughts 
on the Use of Brains 


by Seymour Lutzky 


e brain drain issue continues to stimulate discussion. The 
owing article is part of a larger work being prepared by the 
hor on the asis of his 8 years of experience with graduate 

nts from Asia at the University of Hawaii and the East- 


MO RAVELING THROUGH 15 COUNTRIES in Asia last fall, I inter- 
"i viewed more than a hundred men and women who had 
eceived a graduate education in the United States. During 
he course of many conversations the topic of the brain drain 
frequently arose. The phrase has such a euphonious sound that 
arises easily in such conversations. It is used so often that 

s become a phrase believed to have specific meaning. But 
circumstances of its application and the complex situations 

‘is thought to define are so filled with emotional implications 
a logical examination of the phrase is rarely undertaken. 
ead the phrase becomes associated with concepts of na- 
ism and patriotism, with intellectual derelictions of duty, 
alternatively with demands for academic and political 
feedom. And at the individual level, academic interests and 
i honest concern for family security are labeled as selfish 


& he term “brain drain” when used in the international mass 
edi implies the flight of highly trained and underpaid sci- 
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entists and other professional people from less developed coun. 
tries to either the United States or other Western nations, A 
widespread interpretation of this pattern of flight is that the 
United States and other countries are sucking the intellectual] 
blood from the bodies of nations struggling to survive. On the 
other hand, the notion that less developed countries might gain 
significantly by the departure of a number of their highly 
trained nationals is rarely considered. A clearer view of the 
brain drain as a series of individual actions—some justified, 
others selfish—might draw attention to the point that we are 
facing a problem involving individuals, not an impersonal tidal 
wave. As such, the individual departures should be examined 
dispassionately for what they can reveal to us as personal 
choices before we overgeneralize about their aggregate effects, 


Indian Wins Nobel Prize 


The announcement of the award of the 1968 Nobel Prize in 
medicine and physiology to Dr. Har Gobind Khorana (and 
several others) for his work at the University of Wisconsin 
was publicized while I was traveling in India. Dr. Khorana had 
been born in India, educated in the United States, and, accord- 
ing to my Indian informants, had returned to India to seek a 
suitable research and professorial position. Unable to obtain 
a position, he had returned to the United States to an academic 
research post and had become an American citizen. He was 
awarded the Nobel Prize for work undertaken in the United 
States, using a professional staff and facilities unavailable to 
him in India. 


The Indian press made much of the fact that this noted 
scientist had been born in India. To the American-educated 
Indians with whom I spent considerable time and to whom 
the Khorana saga had deep emotional significance, the press 
in India was disturbingly wrong. To these men and women, 
though Khorana may have been of Indian descent, their nation 
could take no credit for his achievement. Had Dr. Khorana 
remained in India—that is, had he not been a part of that 
movement labeled “‘the brain drain,” he would have been one 
of many frustrated low-producers and possible failures. 


Their attitude was expressed in a vivid and lucid comment 
to the Times of India: 


The situation on Indian campuses and in research institutions is 
so terrible that it is indefensible. It is not at all inviting either in the 
academic or in the attitudinal sense. The legendary authoritarianism 
of the “old gang” supplemented by the anti-intellectualism of the 
Indian government, business and religion, and further coupled with 
a chaotic linguistic situation in the country, claim too much of the 
energies of any sane scholar. In other words, the demands of the 
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Indian sociopolitical and economic-academic structures and those 
of a rational scholar’s life are poles apart. 

The brain drain is primarily a situational problem and political 
or emotional exhortations must simply be ruled out as a measure 
to solve it. The Indian scholar abroad, whether scientist or not, is 
basically a researcher and a careerist, and one would be defying 
reality if one were to envision him as a patriotic, emotional creature: 
Indian society is incapable of making him that way. 

Furthermore, one must remember that the creativity of a scholar 
is to a very large extent determined not by his salary or his degrees 
but his morale. The horrible treatment accorded to Indian scholars 
of repute in their own country not only demolishes his self-confidence 
but also renders him without ideas. Morale is something which is 
hard to maintain and harder to repair. (October 19, 1968.) 


The value of Dr. Khorana’s professional capabilities became 
evident to India and the rest of the world only when he moved 
into an environment that could demonstrably use his talents. 
Had he remained in India and been forced to train his own 
assistants, overcome administrative lethargy and academic 
prejudices while at the same time being forced to divert his 
energy to scrounge equipment, one can assume that the end- 
products of his research—now freely available to India as a 
consequence of his self-exile—would have been considerably 
less. Moreover, the practical results of his productivity which 
are now available to many nations did not drain the limited 
financial resources of India, nor did they create any increase in 
American overseas commitments. Instead the American domes- 
tic economy received a financial injection that might otherwise 
have gone abroad and possibly been used less expeditiously. 


The case of Dr. Khorana suggests that standards can be 
formulated so as to recognize that the work and research of 
certain American-educated professionals who are not U.S. 
citizens may well prove to be of greater value if it is done 
in the United States. The standards would necessarily include 
a listing of the priority needs of less developed countries, the 
relevance to those needs of the personnel and facilities in spe- 
cific fields and their proportionate availability within the coun- 
tries under examination; and the motivation, desire, and capa- 
bility of administrators to utilize the talents of the personnel 
in question. Within this demand-supply situation, where the 
priority requirements do not put a premium on the kind of 
professional training Mr. X possesses and where the expendi- 
ture of funds to augment research facilities would misallocate 
limited capital, it appears logical for Mr. X to export himself 
to economic regions where the resources needed to exercise his 
profession are available. The actual presence of unused or 
misemployed professionals on their native soil may well operate 
against the economic growth of less developed nations, while 
the benefits that ultimately accrue to those nations from the 
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profitable work achieved by the “intellectual exports” will 
always be a plus. The development of “magic rice” and the 
other grains that are changing the agricultural levels of 
production in many Asian countries was accomplished by a staff 
of international experts in Mexico, the United States, and the 
Philippines. This suggests that the geographic and, to a large 
extent, national location of professionals who seek to achieve 
either humanistic or scientific breakthroughs should be deter. 
mined by the availability of their work facilities and resources 
rather than by chauvinistic motivations. 


The many young people who leave the less developed coun- [ 


tries to obtain training and education in Europe and the 
United States have to be considered an “economic drain” upon 
their cultures during their period of absence. Were they not to 
leave at all, surely their services would be utilized in some 
minimal physical manner. The initial loss of services is not 
begrudged, however, because the education being received igs 
presumed to be of so great value to the nation in the future 
that the immediate loss of services of these untrained persons 
will be more than balanced by later achievements. 


Pride in Education 


The faith in education assumes that an educated person is auto- 
matically worth more to the intellectual and technical growth 
of less developed nations than an untrained youth. In addition, 
the prestige of a foreign degree is considered to be a significant 
plus factor in a number of countries. The return of a highly 
trained physicist or geneticist to his homeland is a point of 
pride to political leaders, to academic administrators who 
measure the quality of their institutions by the number of 
graduate degrees held by the faculty, and even to the general 
public that has been taught that graduate degrees are signifi- 
cant. This institutional and national pride in education and 
advanced degrees can and does, in a number of situations, over- 
shadow the more important factor, the potential good accruing 
to the nation, or the potential waste, a measurement which 
depends upon the manner in which the services of the person 
are utilized. Thus when atomic physicists leave their native 
lands for positions in Western countries because atomic re 
search facilities are not available at home, or when graduate 
students do not return because they know in advance that 
productive jobs are not available, the pride of the political 
leaders and of the education administrators is definitely af- 
fected. 


The reaction of Western leaders to the cries of “brain drain” 
coming from the less developed nations is usually sympathetic. 
The mass media, interviewing the national leaders, usually 
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imply or openly editorialize on the desirability of the return 
of the scientists to their homes. American academicians and 
administrators, not insensitively noting that the purpose of 
such training and education as a part of aid to foreign nations 
is to return educated persons, insist upon the guarantee of 
that return—often even before training has been completed. 
Most persons educated in the West do return, therefore, and 
find that their experiences have professional value. Others 
return to find that their training was of little or-no value in 
their home environment. Rarely, however, do the Americans 
who compel professionals to return—or the returnees them- 
selves—consider the question: What is more important, in 
long-range terms, to the less developed countries—the physical 
presence in their native lands of persons with specialized skills 
or the best use of the mental capabilities of those persons, no 
matter where they work? 


The implications of brain drain are considerably more com- 
plex than they appear at first examination. A program utilizing 
the skills of non-Americans within an American environment 
often can be considered a more useful contribution to a “‘for- 
eign aid” program than the nonutilization of such skills out- 
side the United States. The availability of resources in this 
country and the capacity to absorb failures are a significant 
consideration. Failure, when one has adequate resources for a 
second try, is frustrating. To fail when resources are strictly 
limited can be disastrous. The very real possibility of failure 
can easily limit the imagination of planners and force them 
into a resource-conserving and static attitude. 


While in India I was told of the fine chemistry laboratory 
facilities at a university in Benares which remain excellent 
“because the department chairman holds the only key to the 
laboratory and won’t permit anyone to use the equipment. He 
knows he can’t get replacements in case of breakage. Mean- 
while he can boast of the equipment and the prestige of the 
university is enhanced by its existence in the locked labora- 
tory.” 


Questions To Consider 


The suggested standards to determine the value of programs 
expending dollars within the American economy for the uti- 
lization of foreign professionals should include several criteria. 
Does the support of foreign professionals within the United 
States by either public or private monies constitute a greater 
societal reward to the countries from which the professionals 
have come than would the return of these people to their home- 
lands? Is the United States justified in continuing to employ 
foreign professionals only because they are effectively con- 
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tributing to the American economy? Are officials in other lands 
to be assisted in their demands that their nationals return 
although no need for their services is apparent? When skills 
that would be wasted in other lands can be profitably used in 
the United States for the benefit of all men, the American atti- 
tude appears obvious. When the decision of foreign nationals 
to work in the United States results in a deficit of professional 
skills needed in their own countries, the American response 
again should be obvious. In my view, the needs of the less 
developed nations are paramount. 


The physicians and nurses from the Philippines who now 
staff many American hospitals offer a significant illustration, 
Although admittedly benefiting from the experience in the 
United States, these highly trained professionals can definitely 
offer more to their people by serving in the Philippines than by 
working in the United States. The Philippine people should not 
suffer because the American medical profession is unable to 
serve adequately the medical needs of this country. The low 
salaries offered nurses by American hospitals and the conse- 
quent reluctance of American women to enter the nursing 
profession does not justify the use of nurses from the Philip- 
pines. The medical needs of each country compared to the per 
capita availability of medical personnel suggest that Philippine 
doctors and nurses would be of significantly greater value if 
they served their own people rather than Americans. 


Similar investigations should be undertaken concerning the 
status of American-trained engineers, agricultural experts, 
teachers, and other professionals whose talents might well be 
of more importance to the development of their own societies 
than to the U.S. industry and universities presently employing 
them. The altruistic and humane purposes of the Peace Corps 
are recognized by many Asians, who welcome both the highly 
trained and motivated American professionals as well as the 
well-meaning and inexperienced younger Peace Corps Volun- 
teers. But the acceptance of Americans and American purposes 
does not balance the recognition that often the efforts of native 
professionals are of greater value to their own lands than the 
temporary aid offered through the Peace Corps. Again, a bal- 
ance of the values gained and those lost must be established 
before personnel movements are undertaken or criticized. 


While decrying the drain of valued persons who do not re 
turn to their own lands, observers too often lose sight of cul 
tural patterns that effectively destroy the value of a foreign 
education without seeming to do so. A heavy brain drain on 
the intellectual resources of less developed countries results 
from the frequently encountered vertical movement of young 
people who have returned with a foreign education to accept 
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positions which no longer contribute directly to the basic 
growth requirements of their society. The former high school 
teacher who returns to his country with an American graduate 
degree and is offered a position at the college level leaves a 
gap in the secondary education system. All but two of the high 
school teachers interviewed during my Asian trip had moved 
on to college teaching or administrative posts. When the most 
urgent needs of a developing society are for teachers at the 
elementary and intermediate levels, the movement of foreign- 
trained faculty out of that category constitutes as much of a 
drain on the pool of irreplaceable personnel as would the non- 
return of those persons. Thus although the statistics may not 
imply a brain drain problem, the actual situation may easily 
lead to one. 


As guidelines are being developed with a view to reducing 
the brain drain, officials involved in public and private scholar- 
ship programs, consular officials, and college administrators 
must recognize the need to reject requests by foreign students 
for advanced training which appears beyond the immediate 
basic needs of their culture. This continued training often 
leads to such specialization that the trained person becomes of 
less value to his country than before. I interviewed a former 
high school physics teacher in Japan who had earned a gradu- 
ate degree in the United States. His education and age made 
him no longer easily adaptable into the high school system, 
and the rigid academic structure of Japanese universities 
would not fit him in. Even the paternalistic pattern of Japanese 
industry had no place for him because he had not started in 
industry as a youth. During the interview he indicated that he 
had not used his graduate education since his return home. 


Over-Education 


The mental capability of individuals to achieve high profes- 
sional status often exceeds the immediate requirements of their 
nations. For less developed, capital-poor nations, the specialist 
who requires much costly equipment and machinery to achieve 
the full use of his talents becomes an economic problem, not 
necessarily an economic gain. If limitations based on the re- 
quirements of a nation are not placed on the professional edu- 
cation of foreign students in the United States, the charges of 
brain drain will be valid—whether the student does or does 
not return to his own country. 


Conceivably, over-education might have long-range benefits. 
The technicians might eventually obtain sufficient equipment. 
The high school teachers who have moved into university 
faculties might, in turn, produce numbers of competent high 
school teacher replacements. But the interviews I had do not 
offer such grounds for optimism. 








Through education, as Americans have discovered, indi- 
viduals gain alternatives. With education comes mobility. The 
Western-trained Asian student can find a position in the West, 
can return home to his original position with increased prestige, 
can move vertically into a position considered higher in his 
cultural environment, or can move horizontally into another 
non-Western society. A librarian who received additional train. 
ing in economics while in the United States left his own coun- 
try for a position with the Asian Development Bank in the 
Philippines. The training received by a teacher from a South- 
east Asian country enabled him to leave his post and become 
a magazine editor in a more developed Asian country. A 
teacher from the Trust Territories is now teaching in Thailand, 
Examples of horizontal movements of this nature are endless, 


The movement of individuals may lead to personal advance- 
ment and even to an easing of rivalries and eventually greater 
understanding between nations. The immediate result, how- 
ever, is the loss of trained persons from geographic areas with 
developmental needs, even a brain drain between the have-not 
nations. Unless general plans for educational exchange are 
based on the needs of participating countries and include en- 
forceable limits on the time and training of participant stu- 
dents, the individuals will continue to pursue advanced train- 
ing for their own personal satisfaction beyond the needs of 
their countries. Setting such limits would place the United 
States in a less lovable but more logical position, a condition 
that might enhance basic development in the less developed 
countries and lessen the charges of brain drain leveled so 
freely against this country. 


Yet the very notion of setting limits, placing controls on the 
use of education grants for personal rather than for national 
purposes, is restricted by the nature of the American academic 
arena within which foreign students pursue their training 
and their advanced degrees. An integral belief underlying and 
stimulating the creation of American educational grant pro- 
grams is that the young people from other nations will be 
able to observe democracy in action and to recognize the re- 
spect given to the rights of the individual. Certainly in uni- 
versity life today no student can avoid being affected by the 
atmosphere of free speech and the striving for individual 
freedom, the desire to “do one’s own thing.” The quality of 
American university life impressed: all the returned Asians 
who were interviewed. Continued concern with belief in free 
speech and individualism was less evident among those who 
were still working within their home cultures -for economic 
necessities than among those who had already achieved the 
economic benefits accruing to them from their American 
education. But a respect for individual rights—a respect to 4 
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large extent developed while in the United States—was evident 
in the comments of all the interviewed persons. 


Personal Freedom of Choice 


The idea, too, that a man has the right to choose his own career 
without having any limits placed upon him by his own govern- 
ment was expressed in all the Asian countries visited, though 
not by all the persons interviewed. In certain countries where 
controls are more strict than the average—such as Burma, 
Taiwan, and Pakistan—individuals were more circumspect in 
their comments. The vast majority insisted that though loyalty 
toward the national state was important, personal interests 
and the needs of their family were more important. The em- 
ployment of their acquired skills should be based on personal 
freedom of choice, not national needs. Given this point of view, 
it appears obvious why the less remunerative positions in the 
governmental economic and educational programs of such less 
developed nations as Indonesia and Pakistan are difficult to fill. 


Given a choice and often without even seeking governmental 
positions, .Western-educated persons who have returned home 
move into private employment or into positions within West- 
ern-controlled companies, activities that do not offer direct 
benefits to their own country. In terms of political idealism 
the trend toward the freedom of choice of employment may 
be a gain for the democratic process. In terms of public de- 
velopment and education, the beliefs in individual freedom 
nourished by experiences in the United States lead to an in- 
ternal brain drain away from the governmental structure of 
the less developed nation toward the enhancement of the pri- 
vate sector. 


The movement of Western-educated persons into the pri- 
vate sectors of the economy or into positions as indigenous 
employees of foreign nations is extensive. In Indonesia, half 
of the former graduate students interviewed, who had been 
trained primarily to teach specific topics, were working in the 
private sector either in their own companies or for American 
corporations. The proportion of returnees working for some 
segment of the American Government overseas ranged from 10 
to 30 percent in all but two of the 15 countries visited. 


The rationale is understandable. In many cases the returned 
Asians had acquired skills that were not being utilized by 
either their government or the private economy. They were 
grossly underpaid by their own government, according to the 
scales in the private sector, and often received neither respect 
nor promotion from their rigidly bureaucratic superiors. The 
American employers, on the other hand, despite the occasional 
incidents of insolent superiority, usually respected and appre- 
ciated the Asians’ skills, enabled the Asians to return a meas- 
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ure of their gratitude for the opportunity to receive advanced 
educations and, not least, paid a much higher salary thap 
equivalent age groups were receiving under the local pay 
scales. The Americans obtained in exchange competent lan. 
guage translation and clerical skills. In a few cases the pro 
fessional abilities of the returned Asians were also used. An 
Indian engineer working for AID indicated that while his 
construction training was desired, his equally reliable and 
possibly more important advice on how to develop a closer 
rapport between Americans and Indians was so deliberately 
ignored that the construction he supervised actually alienated 
the people it was supposed to benefit. Unfortunately, the edu. 
cated Asian working for an American firm in Asia usually 
functions as a glorified clerk. 


The assumption that those persons who return to their own 
culture always contribute directly to the economic and intellee- 
tual development of that culture cannot therefore be accepted 
as valid. Although over 90 percent of those interviewed be 


lieved that their stay in the United States had enabled them ; 


to achieve a higher personal status, relatively few could clearly 
delineate the benefits their American training offered their na- 
tion. Their personal gains and the personal broadening of per- 
spectives were obvious in most interviews, but when, in the 
interview, an attempt was made to evaluate the achievements 
of the returnees in terms of value to the nation, conversation 
slowed down. 


Primary Objective: Individual Gains 


A number of obvious reasons are apparent for the inability of 
the returnees to visualize their value to the national good 
They are certainly more concerned about familial gain. The 
concept of nationalism is as yet somewhat unfamiliar in cer- 
tain areas. Modesty might prevent strong expressions con- 
cerning personal ability. Their restricted English vocabulary 
might limit their descriptive talents. But the major impression 
gained is that individual, not national, gains are the primary 
objective of most interviewed persons. More than one-third 
clearly stated that they were embarked on courses for the 
future that would benefit themselves and their families but 
would not greatly benefit their nations. One person, in honesty, 
pointed out that his stay in the United States had enabled 
him. to develop a greater skill in coping with the black market 
of his country. 


The brain drain that results from the flight of vitally 
needed persons from less developed economies to Wester 
countries is only a small part of the total problem. The loss of 
values that were presumably gained by education in the 
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West is much greater within the national boundaries of the 
less developed nations. The rigidity of the educational systems 
and of the governmental bureaucracies turns those with West- 
ern training away from involvement in the organized national 
development of their societies. The use of Western-trained na- 
tionals by Americans and other non-Asian governmental 


_ groups and corporations is as great a drain on the skilled 


personnel resources of the less developed nations as the losses 
through emigration. The use of their advanced training for 
personal and family gain rather than for the national welfare 
appeared to be the greater concern of almost every person 
interviewed. It is remarkable that such a large number of 
individuals still do participate in governmental affairs. During 
the course of the interviews many expressed dismay at the ac- 


' tions of their governments, and others were irritated and 
| angered. 


To achieve a suitable solution of the brain drain problem, the 
United States should not be concerned with emigration to 
the West but rather with the creation of suitable environments 
in the countries of Asia. And as a corollary, until suitable 
environments are created, immigration to the United States 
should not be decried. 


A popular song once asked: “How’re ya gonna keep ’em 
down on the farm after they’ve seen Paree?” The question 
may appropriately be rephrased in terms of those Asians who 
have been trained in the United States. A percentage return 
home with their memories and are satisfied. A larger propor- 
tion still return to their homes, but not eagerly, and live as 
discontented and sometimes detrimental forces in their en- 
vironment. A sizable number either do not return at all or 
return to the West after a short stay in their own countries. 
The negative aspects in the two latter situations are obvious. 


Changing Beliefs 


Possible answers to these problems of discontent and the 
frittering away of valuable talents might require a change in 
certain beliefs held in the United States and the West. The 
first change is the acceptance of the concept that the move- 
ment of highly trained specialists from less developed coun- 
tries into geographic areas where their skills can be more 
effectively utilized for the common gocd is not, necessarily, a 
loss to those less developed countries. The example of Dr. 
Khorana points to the contribution that can be made to both 
the country of birth and the adopted country. The United 
States should feel little guilt about accepting as citizens those 
talented persons who are of minimal value in their own nations 
and who can maximize their worth in an American environ- 
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ment. The acceptance into the United States of German. 


Jewish refugees escaping from Hitler had a more humanitariap f 
flavor, but the logic today is the same. Professor Einstein § 
obviously was of minimal value to his culture in the same | 


manner as Dr. Khorana was to his, and both maximized their 
worth in the United States. 


Another new belief to be considered is the realization that 
all the competitive and undiscriminating offers of educational 
grants by American universities, private foundations, and 
governmental groups are not necessarily of significant value 
to the less developed nations. Despite humanitarian and other 


emotional reasons, limitations should be placed on the types of § 


training offered and on the numbers of persons studying dis. 
ciplines that would be of little value to their own nations, 
Nuclear-age training is often worse than useless to “have 
not” countries. Even an education in the fine arts and philoso. 
phy—disciplines for which grants are not often given—is of 


greater value than training that requires intricate and expen. | 


sive equipment. 


Limitations on aid should be worked out by cooperative and 
voluntary planning by agencies in recipient nations, together 
with both the private and public agencies offering grants in 
Western countries. The planning should include an examina- 
tion of the requirements of the recipient countries, taking 
into consideration both their needs for trained personnel and 
their facilities for the purposeful functioning of the returned 
educated person. Of equal or even greater importance is the 
recognition of the need of an environment for Western- 
educated people which will maintain their incentives and ambi- 
tions and will offer them living standards and working condi- 
tions at the level they envisioned while studying in the United 
States. To achieve this last goal will require a restructuring 
of the present relationships between American personne 
abroad and their native counterparts. 


In many Asian countries the United States builds Western 
style ghettos that are occupied by Americans working there. 
This pattern has been criticized as American colonialism. 
Critics have stated that Americans should live as the natives 
live. Instead, to avoid brain drain and the internal loss of the 
skill values gained in Western training, equal facilities should 
be offered to the returning grantees. The grants offered to 
trainees from the less developed countries should include mate 
rial and financial support upon their return home to permit 
them to readjust to their environments gradually. The read- 
justment procedures should include acceptance by resident 
Americans in terms of housing and working conditions. Spen¢- 
ing money is not enough. The home environment must be made 
so attractive to returnees that the idea of remaining in the 
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United States does not even enter their minds. Not all those 


| who receive their education in America will want to take 
tein | 
| the very fact that equality of material things is available may 


advantage of the facilities offered to them upon their return— 


often suffice. Among those interviewed who indicated they felt 


' strongly that they wished to leave their homeland, the extreme 


that | 


difficulty of readjustment was cited as the prime factor. 


People who travel to other lands for an advanced education 
are today not just the children of wealthy families. Usually 
they are the ambitious, the compulsive movers, the young peo- 
ple who seek futures for themselves in terms of wealth and 
family security, in terms of political power, and—often only 
indirectly—in terms of a contribution to the national well- 
being. Those who have won grants for foreign study did so 
after a bitter effort and considered that grant a personal vic- 
tory and a family honor. The return home after study abroad 
was expected to be equally triumphant. Instead, their return 
often led to discouragement and despair. The entire purpose of 
training and educational ventures can be vitiated when re- 
turnees are not permitted to practice their acquired skills 
freely and do not receive the rewards of achievement. 


Simple Logic 


The logic of the situation appears simple. Western countries, 
desiring to share the fruits of material progress with less 
privileged countries and to maintain political and economic 
friendships, offer educational facilities. and training to the 
most ambitious and talented persons from the less privileged 
nations. The education and training usually enflames ambitions 
even more. The drives—energy and learning once acquired— 
obviously must be utilized or they will go to waste and end in 
bitterness. As the recipients of education are not machines but 
human beings, their emotions are significant factors in the 
process. The manner of utilization of newly acquired skills must 
satisfy the personal needs of the newly educated, the needs 
of their nations, and the political and economic interests of 
the participating Western countries. 


The solutions to the problems of appropriate use of man- 
power skills are not simple but do have an elementary logic. 
The purpose of all the individual and national efforts involved 
ininternational education is to achieve a positive contribution, 
not one of waste and bitterness. The educated persons from 
the less developed nations that have been trained in Western 
areas and thereby know and desire the economic and political 
tbjectives of those areas must be given opportunities to achieve 
the rewards they know are available. Their nations and the 
sponsoring Western nations must also benefit from the joint 
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educational efforts or the task, from nationalistic points of 
view, is futile. 


The individuals involved in this process seek economic gains f 


and an opportunity to work with their acquired skills. The 


nations involved must use the acquired skills of the individuals § 


for national purposes but must accept the premise that the 
skills might conceivably be of greater value to the nation and 
to the world if practiced outside the less developed country. The 
educated individuals must have jobs that offer family security 
and career opportunity and should be prepared to undertake 
that work wherever the need is most apparent. 


The rewards for the individuals are professional positions 
and living conditions that match the Western pattern, if de. 
sired. The rewards for the nations are the achievements of the 
educated natives regardless of where they happen to live and 
work. Without rewards, the process of international education 
becomes negative and is wasteful of human resources. 


THE SITUATION called “brain drain” does not exist. Instead, a 
series of steps exists. One of those steps involves the movement 
of skills from one country to another where those skills are 
better used. That particular step is popularly known as “brain 
drain.” The movement of skills, however, includes a vast va- 
riety of which this paper has listed but a few. In virtually all 
situations, however, the significant movement has been based 
on the individual’s desire to achieve economic gain or personal 
advancement. The rewards for the individual are the most 
neglected aspect of international education. If the West de 
sires to continue training that will be valued in the less de 
veloped nations, it must accept also the responsibility for the 
rewards as well as the other steps in the process. [ 
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The Program Officer and His Role 


in Educational and Cultural Affairs 


by Jerome F. Margolius 


Among the many aspects of international educational and cultural exchange, 
and of short-term visitor programs in particular, none is more important 
than the actual programing of visitors. The effect of programing on the 
participants is direct and both immediate and delayed, and is of real per- 
sonal and professional significance to them. This programing is the responsi- 
bility of program planners, generally referred to as program officers, who 


function at the national level. 


Gace I AM MOST FAMILIAR with 
the role of the programer- in- 
volved in the Department of State’s 
International Visitors Program, I 
will limit my observations to these 
individuals. It will be apparent, I be- 
lieve, that many of the requirements 
of this program, insofar as program 
planning is concerned, are quite uni- 
versal, and therefore the criteria for 
programers here are not too differ- 
ent from those of a number of other 
programs. 


If time-—that is, the length of the 
visit—were no factor, it might be 
possible for a visitor making his own 
arrangements to have a professional 
program covering much or even all 
of what a program officer would have 
included, but many nonprofessional 
contacts and experiences would prob- 
ably be missed, much time would be 
wasted, and many professional ex- 
periences repeated; this wasted time 


and duplication would be highly det- 
rimental to the visit. In reality, 
however, time is very limited, and 
only professional guidance and other 
assistance can produce a program of 
maximum effectiveness in a short or 
relatively short period. 


It follows, then, that anyone inter- 
ested in international exchange of 
persons by necessity must give high 
priority to the actual programing 


@ JEROME F. MARGOLIUS has been 
deputy director of the Council on 
Leaders and Specialists since 1963. 
He had previously been a program 
specialist and then assistant director 
of the Committee on Leaders and 
Specialists of the American Council 
on Education. In 1951-54 he was a 
foreign affairs officer in the Depart- 
ment of State. Mr. Margolius earned 
his B.A. degree at George Washing- 
ton University and his M.A. at Johns 
Hopkins University. 
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of the visitors. Yet, after 20 years of 
governmental involvement in inter- 
national exchange-of-persons activi- 
ties on a major scale, little is under- 
stood about programing by the 
outsider (that is, anyone but a pro- 
gramer). This is true even though 
one of the most prestigious of the 
Government’s exchange programs is 
in considerable part in the hands of 
these professionals, and even though 
international educational and cul- 
tural exchange has been discussed at 
considerable length in the Congress 
and has been the subject of a number 
of studies and reports both in and out 
of Government. I will try to explain 
exactly what a program officer is 
and what he does. 


What the Program Officer Does 


A program officer is a specialist in 
handling the entire American visit 
of the International Visitor grantees 
(formerly known as leaders, special- 
ists, and educational travel group 
participants), who have been invited 
here from throughout the world by 
the State Department for relatively 
short visits to exchange professional 
ideas and information and become 
better acquainted with the American 
society. The program officer has the 
responsibility for preparing their 
U.S. itineraries and programs and 
for administering the financial as- 
pects of their grants. The visitors are 
individuals of professional eminence 
and influence internationally, nation- 
ally, or locally, and they are in all 
professional fields. 


The program officer’s earliest in- 
volvement comes when the grant has 
been made and an “assignment 
sheet” authorizing the contract 
agency (the organization contracted 
by the Department to do such work) 
to handle the visitor has been re- 
ceived from the Department. The 
contract agency also gets biographic 
information on the grantee and ad- 
ditional comments from our embassy 
abroad. If some preparations have 
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to be made before the grantee’s ar. 
rival (the arrival may occur many 
months after the grant is issued), 
a program officer (in the contract, or 
programing, agency) is assigned the 
grantee at that early date. He will 
then, after studying the material on 
the prospective visitor and his pro- 
posed program, take whatever action 
is necessary to pave the way for the 
visit. For instance, if the visit is to 
be tied to an annual conference in 
the grantee’s field or if it involves 
spending a few weeks of the grant 
at one or more institutions for spe 
cial close observation of their orga- 
nization and activities, the program 
officer will get in touch with ap 
propriate persons either to confirm 
the forthcoming visit if the grantee 
has already made the arrangements 
from home or, more likely, to make 
the necessary arrangements for him. 


More often, program arrangements 
are not begun until the visitor ar- 
rives in the United States and comes 
to Washington. The program officer 
normally meets the grantee in his 
office the day after he reaches Wash- 
ington, following his welcome in the 
State Department. It is at this point 
that he begins his direct relationship 
with the visitor, attempting to de 
velop a rapport that will induce in 
the grantee a sense of trust and re 
spect for him and at the same time 
trying to learn as much as possible 
about the visitor and his interests so 
that an appropriate itinerary and 
program for the full American stay 
can be produced. The program officer 
also arranges a Washington pro 
gram involving appointments with 
persons in Government and in pri- 
vate organizations and sightseeing. 


All of the itinerary and program 
planning for the visit, as well as the 
Washington schedule, normally must 
be completed in about 4 days or less 
For some years the average length 
of a “leader” grant was 120 days, 
then it became 90, then 60, and now 
—in the last few years—it is be 
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tween 30 and 45 days. Consequently, 
since the program officer has so little 
time to plan the program, there is 
a minimum range of working pace 
and only a slight tolerance for in- 
decision or lack of knowledge. 


What the Grantee Gets 


When the grantee leaves Washington 
to begin his trip he has already re- 
ceived from the program officer a 
printed itinerary,' a printed pro- 
gram, all of the airline tickets he will 
need and all or some of the railroad 
and bus tickets, as well as a full 
printed and oral explanation of gen- 
eral travel procedures, information 
about time zones, mail, airports, etc. 
(There are variations in the presen- 
tation of this material to the grantee 
among the agencies, but essentially 
this is what is done.) He will have 
received his initial per diem check 
upon his arrival in Washington. Sub- 
sequent checks are sent to him as 
they are due along his itinerary. 


The program officer also goes over 
the itinerary in detail with his visi- 
tor, covering complete travel infor- 
mation, including flight numbers and 
times of departure and arrival, the 
names of hotels where reservations 
have been made for him, and the 
names, addresses, and telephone num- 
bers of the local sponsors who will 
arrange his professional and non- 
professional programs in their cities. 
These sponsors are community orga- 
nizations, academic and cultural in- 
stitutions, Federal officers, local and 
state government agencies, other 
kinds of organizations (e.g., news- 
papers, chambers of commerce), and 
private persons. 


The program officer contacts the 
local sponsors by phone or letter as 
quickly as possible after the itinerary 
has been worked out to alert them 
to the grantee’s visit and to brief 
them carefully about the desired pro- 


*See examples beginning on p. 21. 


gram. By the time the visitor arrives 
in each community either a program 
has been completely arranged for him 
or has been started, or, if it seems 
best, has been thought out but not 
arranged so that the visitor may 
choose between contacts for his pro- 
gram. 

After Washington, the program 
officer is in touch with local sponsors 
and the grantee during the trip and 
may see the grantee before he leaves 
the United States. It is rare that a 
visitor returns home without com- 
municating in person. or by letter or 
phone with the program officer. 


Program for a Group 


When groups are involved, consider- 
able work must be done prior to their 
arrival in the United States to avoid 
a great deal of confusion once they 
are here, to have difficult arrange- 
ments completed, and to have various 
requests coordinated into a full pro- 
gram. Even more than in the case of 
individual grantees, the program for 
a group will have a theme into which 
the principal interests of all of the 
participants are expected to fit. 
Sometimes the program officer will 
arrange in advance a program for 
the entire period of the visit, down 
almost to the half hour, including air 
and hotel reservations; other times 
—more frequently—a basic plan is 
worked out for the itinerary and pro- 
gram with some of the final decisions 
and reservations not made until the 
group actually arrives. Still other 
times, if the group is made up of 
only three or four participants, little 
detailed planning is done in advance, 
permitting the visitors maximum 
latitude to arrange their itinerary 
and program. To the extent he 
can, the program officer attempts to 
provide each participant with at 
least some opportunities for indi- 
vidual experiences in line with any 
special interests he may have. 


In order to carry out his work the 
program officer needs to know, in a 
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multitude of fields, who is available 
to assist in programing and where 
these persons and organizations 
are. In addition to actually dealing 
with individuals and organizations 
throughout the country and main- 
taining established contacts, he must 
continually develop new ones. With- 
out such knowledge and such work- 
ing relationships the schedule of 
activities he gives a grantee would 
be nothing more than a paper pro- 
gram full of tempting suggestions 
but empty of realistic possibility. It 
is incumbent upon program officers 
to be alert to any shortcomings or 
failures on the part of their local 
sponsors and professional contacts 
and to try to rectify such conditions 
quickly. Effective sponsors and con- 
tacts, on the other hand, need foster- 
ing and thanks and this, too, is part 
of the program officer’s duties. 


But this is not the whole story of 
the program officer’s responsibilities ; 
it describes the actual work but not 
the orientation required of him rela- 
tive to each grantee and to each 
project. 


A program officer is charged with 
achieving certain objectives by the 
State Department, by the American 
Foreign Service post abroad which 
“sent” the grantee, by his own orga- 
nization, and by the grantee, and is 
directed, of course, by his own pro- 
fessional standards and knowledge. 


In relation to the State Depart- 
ment, the program officer has the re- 
sponsibility for administering the 
financial aspects of the grant (pro- 
viding the grantee with his per diem, 
travel tickets, book allowance, travel 
and other reimbursements, remem- 
bering all of the State Department 
and General Accounting Office rules 
and regulations, and at the same time 
responding to the valid needs of the 
grantee), and for arranging the visi- 
tor’s U.S. itinerary and program in 
accordance with both the grantee’s 
wishes and the State Department’s 
objectives for that grant, which may 
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or may not be the same. Regardless 
of the specific objectives focused on, 
no restriction-loaded guided tour is 
ever forced upon a visitor. 


The program officer’s own orga- 


nization may represent a special pro. * 


fessional or other point of view that 
may or may not be shared by the 
grantees (certainly not by all of 
them), the State Department, the 
program officer himself, or even many 
others in the United States. In such 
cases the program officer might he 


subjected to a constant pressure of § 


one kind or another either to pro 
mote his organization’s point of view 
or not to interfere with its efforts 
to do so. The loyalty expected is in 
itself a pressure. 


The program officer has—or should 
have—a mature point of view and 
professional or near-professional sta- 
tus in one or more fields which cause 
him to see things in certain ways in- 
dependent of the grantee and of the 
other concerned parties. In_ other 
words, he has his own identifications, 
beliefs, and attitudes, professional 
and nonprofessional, which influence 
him as a program officer. 


Relationship to the Grantee 


Lastly, but extremely important, is 
his relationship to the grantee. To 
the grantee the programer may be in 
a sense guide, friend and confident, 
agent, interpreter, and counselor all 
rolled into one. If his role involves 
several of these functions, it is be 
cause he serves most grantees 3% 
their one permanent and often most 
useful contact in the United States 
during the visit. It is to the program 
officer the grantee is turned over 
when he first arrives, and it is to this 
officer that most financial, program, 
and personal problems are brought 
by the visitor during the whole stay, 
even though it is understood that he 
will only serve as an intermediary 
for the State Department in many it 
stances. It is, of course, the prograll 
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officer who has worked out with the 
grantee his whole trip and program, 
offering information and advice de- 
signed to help produce the most in- 
formative and pleasant visit possible. 


Such a relationship frequently pro- 


duces a strong tie between the two 
which is useful but at the same time 
tends to weaken the program officer’s 
response to his other duties. That 
is to say, to the extent the program 
officer becomes sympathetically in- 
volved in the grantee’s needs and 
personal problems, his relationship to 
the State Department and to his own 
organization may be diminished. If 
the grantee’s goals are similar to the 
objectives of the other interested 
parties—this is generally the case— 
few or no difficulties result. 


It seems obvious, then, that one of 
the most delicate and important tasks 
facing the program officer is con- 
trolling his involvement with one 
“master” over another. To the degree 
he succeeds, the value of the grant is 
increased ; to the degree he succumbs 
to only one role, the resultant pro- 
gram will produce limited results ex- 
cept by the coincidence of congruent 
interests of “masters.” In a broad 
sense ie should be most responsive 
to two of the several interests: (1) 
the grantee and (2) the basic intent 
of the law (P.L. 87-256, the Ful- 
bright-Hays Act, which is the legis- 
lative authority for the whole ex- 
change program). 


To the grantee the program officer 
should respond attentively, respect- 
fully, and with sympathy and at the 
same time, in accord with the law, 
provide the grantee with the maxi- 
mum possibilities within the grant 
to obtain a true picture of American 
life and opportunities to meet with 
professional colleagues in order to 
expand the exchange of knowledge 
and increase mutual understanding 
between peoples. In most instances 
these two basic responsibilities of 
the program officer are in harmony; 
when they are not, the program offi- 


cer’s chief responsibility is to the 
program, i.e., to the law. While he 
can’t (and shouldn’t) force a grantee 
to do something he does not wish to 
do regardless of how professionally 
or personally rewarding it might be, 
he will urge the visitor to do so if it 
is in the best interests of the pro- 
gram. Usually the grantee will accept 
the pressure good-naturedly and give 
in. Sometimes he will not. In addition 
to these requirements the others 
mentioned must be responded to in 
varying degrees as well. 


Requirements of a Program Officer 
































































All of these professional require- 
ments presuppose considerable prepa- 
ration and talent for the job of pro- 
graming. What are the requisites for 
being a program officer? To handle 
the programing of these high level, 
influential individuals, program offi- 
cers should possess a general knowl- 
edge of a number of fields and to 
some extent specialized knowledge in 
at least one. They should have one or 
more academic degrees and some 
knowledge of and experience in other 
countries. They must be able to work 
continuously and effectively with de- 
tails and with deadlines. They must 
have a talent for dealing with people 
—Americans and non-Americans, un- 
pleasant as well as friendly people, 
sophisticated individuals and quite 
simple ones. They must have what 
we call good judgment in a general 
sense. And they must be devoted to 
their work. As in all professional 
fields, the best work is accomplished 
by individuals who possess not only 
expertise, but also imagination, in- 
tuition, and creativeness. 


The amateur may have some of 
the requisites, but he usually, if not 
always, reveals big gaps in his per- 
formance which differentiate him 
from the professional. It is important 
to recognize these differences because 
of the number of amateurs now en- 
gaged in this field, though mostly at 
the local and regional levels. 
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At least 2 or 3 years of experience 
are required to transform a person 
who has all of the requisites for the 
position into an effective program 
officer. Certainly many more years 
are needed for him to become really 
a mature programer, possessing 
many personal-professional contacts 
and a familiarity with the many 
problems that arise, with the rules 
and regulations, and with the pro- 
graming techniques so necessary to 
skillful and effective programing. 

In one national programing 
agency—as an example—the officer 
staff of six doing programing possess 
the following degrees, experience, 
and specialized knowledge: one Ph.D., 
three M.A. and two B.A. degrees; 
about 70 years’ total experience in 
international educational and cul- 
tural exchange; 24 years’ experience 
abroad (all continents) ; foreign lan- 
guage knowledge of French, Spanish, 
German, Japanese, Portuguese, and 
Lingala; and specialized knowledge 
in a number of fields including edu- 
cation, economics, all of the arts, 
linguistics, business and industry, 
the information media, athletics, 
book publishing, Latin American af- 
fairs, and Soviet and Eastern Euro- 
pean affairs. This is an impressive 
recital of credentials. 


The range of a visitor’s contae 
observations, and experiences 
pends to a considerable extent on the 
skill, knowledge, attitude, and under. 
standing of the programer, and the 
visitors usually realize this. One of 
the more frequently heard comments 
by grantees as they are leaving the 
United States and after they have 
returned home is that they were cer. 
tain they could not have accomplished 
what they did without such profes. 
sional assistance. This has always 
been gratifying to the programer 
and surely attests to their value 
While some of these remarks are 
just tokens of good manners, most 
of them, and particularly those made 
by individuals who are from sophis- 
ticated, organization-minded socie 
ties, are honest statements of respect 
for their program officers and for the 
arrangements made for them across 
the country. 


THE STATE DEPARTMENT benefits by 
having in these skilled professionals 
reliable performers for its program 
Only professional programers are up 
to the task, not specialists from other 
fields or temporarily assigned For 
eign Service Officers. The Depart 
ment learned this, I believe, long ago 
and as a result has wisely utilized 
such programers through the years 
The results have been positive. 0 
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COUNCIL ON LEADERS AND SPECIALISTS 


of The Experiment in International Living 





ITINERARY FOR: Mr. Rino TIRIKATENE 
Teacher, Belfast (Primary) School 
Canterbury, New Zealand 


Participant in the International Visitors Program, Bureau of Educa- 
tional and Cultural Affairs, U.S. Department of State. Visiting the 
United States from August 23 - October 6, 1969. 


PROGRAM OFFICER: Lewis Carnahan - Tel: (202) 338-3522 (home) 
PROGRAM ASSISTANT: Carol Lee Hawtin - Tel: (202) 483-9124 (home) 





Sept. 3, Wed. Lv. Washington, D.C. (National AP) 
Eastern Airlines "Shuttle" 
Ar. NEW YORK, N.Y. (LaGuardia AP) 


Statler Hilton, 7th Avenue and 33rd Street 


SPONSOR: Mrs. Grace M. Belt, Director 
Department of State Reception Center 
250 West 57th Street Room 1601 
Tel: (212) 971-5647 





Sept. 6, Sat. Lv. New York (LaGuardia AP) 
Ozark Airlines #909 (snack) 
Ar. Waterloo, Iowa 


You will be met at the airport by your 
sponsor and driven to: 


CHARLES CITY, Lowa 
Guest of SPONSOR: Mr. and Mrs. Herbert C. Johnson 


R.F.D. #1 
Tel: (515) 228-1553 





Sept. 10, Wed. Lv. Waterloo Ozark Airlines #981 (snack) 10:06 AM 
Ar. DENVER, COLORADO 11:20 AM 


Denver Hilton, 1550 Court Place. 


SPONSOR: Mrs. Polly Cox, Program Specialist 
Institute of International Education 
Capitol Life Center 
East 16th Avenue at Grant 
Tel: (303) 222-1895(office); 335-683 home) 











AJ, Bate 


Lv. Denver Western Airlines #417 (dinner) 
Ar. PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


Sahara Motor Hotel, 401 North First Street. 


SPONSOR: Mr. J. Lester Shaffer 
World Affairs Council of Phoenix 
Sahara Motor Hotel Room 233 
401 North First Street 
Tel: (602) 254-3345 





14, Sun. 


Lv. Phoenix Air West #478 
Ar. GRAND CANYON, ARIZONA 


Lv. Grand Canyon Air West #479 
Ar. PHOENIX 


Sponsor and hotel as above. 





15, Tues. 


Lv. Phoenix Trans World Airlines #403 
Ar. LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles Biltmore Hotel, 515 South Olive 
Street (Sponsor will make reservations) 


SPONSOR: Mrs. Barbara Peddicord, Executive Director 
International Student Service of Southern 
California 


715 South Hope Street 
Tel: (213) 627-4031 





Sept. 21, Sun. 


Lv. Los Angeles United Airlines #530 
Ar. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Canterbury Hotel, 750 Sutter Street 


SPONSOR: Mrs. Bernice Behrens, Director 
Department of State Reception Center 
112 Federal Office Building Civic Center 
Tel: (415) 556-3990 





Sept. 24, Wed. 


Lv. San Francisco United Airlines #390 6:45 PM 
Ar. PORTLAND, OREGON (dinner ) 8:08 PM 


Portland Hilton Hotel, 921 Southwest 
6th Avenue 


SPONSOR: Mrs. Alex Chilton, Chairman 
World Affairs Council of Oregon 
2705 S.W. English Lane 
Tel: (503) 228-4764 











Oct. 1, Wed. Lv. Portland Pan American Airways #891 10:15 AM 
Ar. HONOLULU, HAWAII (lunch) 12:35 PM 


Sponsor will arrange hotel accommodations. 


SPONSOR: Mr. John N. Hayes, Director 
Department of State Reception Center 
2227-A Kalakaua Avenue Suite 209 
Tel: (808) 923-4981 





Oct. 6, Mon. Lv. Honolulu Pan American Airways #809 10:15 AM 


Oct. 7, Tues. Ar. AUCKLAND, NEW ZEALAND 6:00 PM 
Lv. Auckland New Zealand Airlines #461 6:40 PM 
Ar. CHRISTCHURCH, NEW ZEALAND 9:55 PM 





SCHEDULES ARE GIVEN IN LOCAL TIMES, IF THE ITINERARY IS CHANGED, 
CANCEL RESERVATIONS AND NOTIFY THE NEXT SPONSOR. WHEN A FLIGHT IS 
TO BE CANCELLED, THE TICKET SHOULD BE TAKEN IN TO THE AIRLINE 
INVOLVED, SO THAT A NEW FLIGHT CAN BE SUBSTITUTED OR THE TICKET 
MARKED "OPEN". 
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CLS 


COUNCIL ON LEADERS AND SPECIALISTS 


of The Experiment in International Living 





MEMORANDUM TO SPONSORS 





This omnibus memorandum presents (1) a record of the grantee's prograp 
in the Washington, D.C. area; (2) general comments addressed to all 
sponsors; and (3) specific recommendations to individual sponsors. 
The material is presented in this form so that each local sponsor may 
have a clear idea of how his part of the program fits into the whole, 
and so that unnecessary duplication may be avoided. The recommenda- 
tions reflect the best thinking of the grantee and the program officer 
as it emerged in consultations between them. However, the grantee hag 
been informed that all of the printed suggestions may not prove feasi- 
ble; and he has been invited to advise sponsors of any changes he may 
wish to make as the program progresses. It goes without saying that 
nothing in this memorandum is intended to inhibit sponsors from 
exercising their initiative or using their knowledge of local re- 
sources to further the objectives of the program. * 





Mr. Rino TIRIKATENE PROGRAM OFFICER: 

Teacher, Belfast Lewis Carnahan 
(Primary) School 

Canterbury, New Zealand 


GENERAL COMMENTS: Mr. Tirikatene is the son of a former Labor Party 
Cabinet member in New Zealand. His sister is at present a member of 
the New Ze.land Parliament. He is widely known and highly regarded 
as one of the outstanding young Maori community leaders. His chief 
interest is primary education and training for primary school teachers 
He wishes to talk with appropriate people concerning preschool child 
development, school and government social work with young people, 
family counseling, etc., especially, but not entirely, with the under- 
privileged. 


In addition to the above, Mr. Tirikatene should have an opportunity to 
obtain a general picture of social services in the United States, and 
he has a special interest in public and private housing and in reloca- 
tion programs for the economically depressed. He would like to see 
something of vocational education in high schools, apprenticeship 
programs, projects such as Head Start, local programs concerned with 
youth delinquency and rehabilitation. 


* Editor's note: This instruction is printed at the top of the 
memorandum that goes to all sponsors. 











mf Mr. Tirikatene wishes to meet leaders of minority ethnic groups to 
discuss their problems and what is being done to solve them. He is 
interested, as well, in welfare and special education programs for 
rural and/or untrained populations moving from a rural environment 
into metropolitan areas. 


The itinerary has also been planned to include visits to rural areas 
where Mr. Tirikatene can see something of cattle and sheep raising, 
irrigation methods and agricultural extension programs. 


Mr. Tirikatene wishes to learn as much in general about life in the 
U.S. as time permits and welcomes the opportunity to meet Americans 
in their homes. 





WASHINGTON, D, C, (August 23 - September 3) 





PROGRAM: 


Robert Moore, Country Director, Australia and New Zealand, Department 
of State. 
Rebecca St. Clair, Program Officer, Far Eastern Area, Bureau of 
Educational and Cultural Affairs, Department of State. 
Charlotte Williams, Second Secretary, New Zealand Embassy. 
Childrens Bureau, Department of Health, Education and Welfare: 
Miss Rose Alvernaz, Chief Training Bureau. 
Lincoln Daniels, Chief, Community Services Branch, Juvenile 
Delinquency Branch. 
Elizabeth Gorlich, Specialist, Institutional Care for Delinquents. 
Dr. Katherine Richards, Youth Activities. 
Visits to Youth Training and Recreation Centers in the District. 
National Education Association: 
Dr. Robert Gilstrap, Executive Secretary, Department of Elementary, 
Kindergarten and Nursery Education. 
Fred Wehrli, Department of Audio Visual Instruction. 
Dr. Raymond Ciszek, American Association of Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation. 
Richard Childs, Senior Professional Associate, Committee on 
International Relations. 


Marshal Emm, Program Specialist, Office of Education, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Washington International Center. 

Tom Wilson, Infccmation and Reports Office, Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, Department of Interior. 





NEW YORK, NEW YORK (September 3-6) 





OBJECTIVES : 


Other than a visit to the United Nations and with the New Zealand 
Delegation, no specific programming is requested. 


RECOMMENDATIONS AND COMMENTS: None 











CHARLES CITY, IOWA (September 6-10) 





OBJECTIVES : 
To get a general picture of life in a rural community. 


RECOMMENDATIONS AND COMMENTS: 

As I mentioned on the telephone, you might include in Mr. Tirikatene's 
program a visit to a rural primary school. He is interested in farm 
life, in 4H Clubs and agricultural extension work with young people, 





DENVER, COLORADO (September 10-13) 





OBJECTIVES : 
In accordance with our telephone conversation. 


RECOMMENDATIONS AND COMMENTS: 

As I mentioned, Mr. Tirikatene would be interested in visiting a 
ranch and would like to see the Air Force Academy. He is a member of 
the Air Reserve in New Zealand. 





PHOENIX, ARIZONA (September 13-16) 





OBJECTIVES : 


1. To visit the Grand Canyon. 
To get an overall picture of organization, curricula and teaching 


methods at the Good Shepherd School for Girls. 
To visit an Indian primary school. 
To see something of irrigation methods for small farmers. 


RECOMMENDATIONS AND COMMENTS : 


I realize that Mr. Tirikatene's time is short for all of the 
objectives listed above, but as we mentioned on the telephone, 
numbers 3 and 4 might be combined in a one day program. Number 2 
above was specifically recommended by Miss Rose Alvernaz (see 
Washington program for the Children's Bureau). 





LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA (September 16-21) 





OBJECTIVES : 


Please use paragraph 3 in "General Comments" above as a basic guide 
for the Los Angeles program. 


RECOMMENDATIONS AND COMMENTS: 


Mr. Tirikatene would like to see a friend, Eleanor Hirai, who lives 
at 10311 1/2 Santa Monica Bl... He would also like to visit Hollywood 
including MGM, to which he has submitted a composition for a suggested 
Captain Cook cinerama production. He would also like an appointment 
at Capitol Recording Studios with reference to his musical composi- 
tions. If there is time, a visit to a medium-sized industrial plant t 
see something of labor conditions, union activities, employee-manage~ 
ment relations, employee training programs, etc. 











SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA (September 21-24) 





OBJECTIVES : 

Since Mr. Tirikatene's objectives cover such a broad range of 
interests, I should appreciate it if you would telephone me concerning 
Mr. Tirikatene's program in San Francisco. I will already have dis- 
cussed his Los Angeles program by that time. 


RECOMMENDATIONS AND COMMENTS: None 





PORTLAND, OREGON (September 24-October 1) 





OBJECTIVES : 


I will telephone you to discuss Mr. Tirikatene's program in Portland. 
I have made the stay in Portland for Mr. Tirikatene a comparatively 
long one since facilities there cover most of his interests. I would 
like the program in Portland to cover those interests which 

Mr. Tirikatene feels need further emphasis to bring his overall 
program in the United States into balance. I will be in touch with 
you, therefore, after discussing program plans with Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, but I did not want to delay getting bios and itinerary 
to you. 


RECOMMENDATIONS AND COMMENTS: None 





HONOLULU, HAWAII (October 1-6) 





OBJECTIVES : 


1. If possible to arrange, to visit an elementary school with a 
considerable number of students of Polynesian extraction. 
2. To visit the East-West Center. 


RECOMMENDATIONS AND COMMENTS : 


Mr. Tirikatene would like to see some of the outer islands if 
possible. I can reimburse you for the cost of the air ticket or 
you might let me know what sort of open tickets I could mail to you 
before Mr. Tirikatene's arrives in Hawaii. 








BIOGRAPHICAL DATA ON: Mr. Rino TIRIKATENE 





NATIONALITY: New Zealander. 


PRESENT POSITION: Teacher, Belfast (primary) School, Canterbury, since 
Feb. 1969. (Canterbury is about 12 miles from Christchurch, ) 


PAST POSITIONS: Primary school teacher, 1960-61. Managed family 
farmlands in Canterbury. Served in several capacities in Maori 
Affairs local government, 1964: secretary of his tribal committee, 
member of the provincial tribal executive, secretary of the South 
Island Maori Council. 

Was employed as a trade union organizer with the Canterbury Shop 
Assistants Union, acting also as the union's Apprentice and Youth 
Counsellor, from 1965-1968, 


ACADEMIC TRAINING: Was graduated from Christchurch Teachers' College, 
1960. 


ORGANIZATIONS: Honorary Counsellor at tae Christchurch Girls' Reform- 


atory. Honorary Minister of the Ratana Church (a New Zealand Maori 
denomination). 


DATE AND PLACE OF BIRTH: Sept. 4, 1940; Ratana Pa, New Zealand. 
MARITAL STATUS: Married; three daughters, 5 and 3 years; 4 months. 
MAILING ADDRESS: Main North Rd., Woodend, North Canterbury, N.Z. 
ADDITIONAL INFORMATION: No dietary restrictions. 


Note: Since his high school days, Mr. Tirikatene has devoted a large 
part of his leisure time to voluntary social work, particularly 
among young adults, both Maori and pakeha (white). 


Mr. Tirikatene is a singer and composer of popular and religious 
ballads. He has performed frequently on radio and TV and before 
visiting notables. Several of his compositions are copyrighted 
in the U.S. Most of his public singing is undertaken for fund- 
raising for community projects. 


Mr. Tirikatene is interested in sports and represented his high 
school, college and province in rugby, tennis and golf. 





CLS 


COUNCIL ON LEADERS AND SPECIALISTS 


of The Experiment in !nternational Living 





ITINERARY FOR: Mr. Vasile FLOREA 
Director of Foreign Relations 
Romanian State Committee of Culture and Art 
Bucharest, Romania 


Participant in the International Visitors Program, Bureau of Educa- 

tional and Cultural Affairs, U.S. Department of State. Visiting the 
United States from Oct. 21 - c. Nov. 9, 1969. Accompanied by 

Mr. Carl Bastiani (part of trip) and Mr. Bruce Koch (part of trip), 

Department of State escort officer-interpreters. 


PROGRAMMED BY: Jerome F. Margolius, Deputy Director 





Oct. 21, Mon. Ar. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Windsor Park Hotel, 2300 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 


SPONSOR: Mr. Jerome F. Margolius, Deputy Director 
Council on Leaders and Specialists 
818 Eighteenth Street, N.W., Suite 600 
Tel:- (202) 298-7450 





Oct. 24, Thurs. Lv. Washington (National AP) 
Eastern Airlines Shuttle 
Ar. NEW YORK CITY (La Guardia AP) 


Statler Hilton, 7th Avenue at 33rd Street 


SPONSOR: Mrs. Grace M. Belt, Director 
Department of State Reception Center 
250 West 57th Street, Room 1601 
Tel: 971-5647 Area code 212 
and 
Miss Martha Wadsworth, Asst. Director 
U.S. Center of the International Theatre 
Institute 
245 West 52nd Street 
Tel: 245-3950 Area code 212 











Oct. 27, Sun. Lv. New York City (JFKennedy Airport) 
Northwest Airlines (dinner) 
Ar. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Curtis Hotel, 3rd Avenue and 10th Street 


SPONSOR: Mr. Conrad J. Hansen, Program Director 
Minnesota International Center 
University of Minnesota 
711 East River Road 
Tel: 373-5330 Area code 612 





Oct. 29, Tues. Lv. Minneapolis Northwest Airlines #716 
Ar. Chicago, Illinois (snack) 
Lv. Chicago Ozark #821 
Ar. IOWA CITY, IOWA 


Iowa House 


SPONSOR: Prof. Paul Engle, Director 
Writers' Workshop 
University of Iowa 
Tel: 353-5920 Area code 319 





Oct. 30, Wed. Lv. Lowa City Ozark #828 
Ar. Chicago 
Lv. Chicago American Airlines #219 


Ar. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA (dinner) 
Canterbury Hotel, 750 Sutter Street 


SPONSOR: Mrs. Madeleine H. Russell, Director 
Department of State Reception Center 
108 Federal Office Building 
Civic Center 
Tel: 556-3990 Area code 415 





Nov. 2, Sat. Lv. San Francisco United Airlines #533 
Ar. LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Biltmore Hotel, 515 S. Olive Street 


SPONSOR: MrseMaurine Ruzek, Director, 
Visitor Program 
Los Angeles World Affairs Council 
612 South Flower Street, Suite 642 
Tel: 629-3166 Area code 213 











Nov. 4, Mon. 


Lv. Los Angeles National Airlines #38 
Ar. HOUSTON, TEXAS (dinner) 


Shamrock Hilton Hotel 


SPONSOR: Institute of International Education 
World Trade Center, Room 1=-A 
1520 Texas Avenue (at Crawford) 
Tel: CA8-7497 Area code 713 





Nov. 6, Wed. 


Lv. Houston Eastern Airlines #554 6:25 PM 
Ar. New York City (Newark AP) (dinner) 11:08 PM 


The date of departure from New York City has not yet been determined. 











CLS 


COUNCIL ON LEADERS AND SPECIALISTS 


of The Experiment in International Living 





MEMORANDUM TO SPONSORS 





This omnibus memorandum presents (1) a record of the grantee's program 
in the Washington, D.C. area; (2) general comments addressed to all 
sponsors; and (3) specific recommendations to individual sponsors, 
The material is presented in this form so that each local sponsor may 
have a clear idea of how his part of the program fits into the whole, 
and so that unnecessary duplication may be avoided. The recommenda- 
tions reflect the best thinking of the grantee and the program officer 
as it emerged in consultations between them. However, the grantee has 
been informed that all of the printed suggestions may not prove feasi- 
ble; and he has been invited to advise sponsors of any changes he may 
wish to make as the program progresses. It goes without saying that 
nothing in this memorandum is intended to inhibit sponsors from exer- 
cising their initiative or using their knowledge of local resources 
to further the objectives of the program. 





Mr. Vasile FLOREA 
Director of Foreign Relations 
Romanian State Committee of Culture and Art 


PROGRAMMED BY: Jerome F. Margolius, Deputy Director 


GENERAL COMMENTS: Mr. Florea's interests during this visit embrace 
several of the arts - the theatre, music, museums, book publishing, 
and films - in which areas he wishes to meet representatives to 
discuss possibilities of cultural exchange between the United States 
and Romania and obtain a general view of the organizations and 
institutions he visits. In addition to these meetings, Mr. Florea 
would like to attend the theatre and concerts, and a football game, if 
possible. 


He has no dietary restrictions and would enjoy appropriate home 
hospitality. 


In Washington and New York City (both visits) Mr. Florea will be 
accompanied by Mr. Carl Bastiani, Soviet and Eastern European Exchanges 
Staff, Department of State. Elsewhere, Mr. Bruce Koch, U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency, will be with him. Both Mr. Bastiani and Mr. Koch speak 
Romanian fluently, and both have recently returned from Bucharest. 


We would appreciate receiving TWO COPIES of any newspaper articles or 
other publicity concerning Mr. Flores 








WASHINGTON, D. C. (Oct. 21 - 24) 





PROGRAM : 


Department of State: Guy Coriden, Director, Office of European 
Programs, and Timothy Pfeiffer, Chief, Soviet Union and Eastern 
European Programs, Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs; 

Boris H. Klosson, Director, and Theodore G. Hartry, Soviet and 
Eastern European Exchanges Staff, Bureau of European Affairs. 

Roger Stevens, National Endowment for the Arts. 

Smithsonian Institution: Dr. David Chalinor, Director, Office of 
International Activities; Mrs. Dorothy Van Arsdale, Chief, Traveling 
Exhibition Service; Miss Lois Bingham, Chief, International Art 
Program, National Collection of Fine Arts; luncheon as guest of honor 
with the following additional persons present: John Walker, Director, 
National Gallery of Art; Dr. David Scott, Director, National Collec- 
tion of Fine Arts; James Harithas, Director, Corcoran Gallery of Art. 

Library of Congress: Mrs. Elizabeth Semer, Assistant Librarian of 
Congress; Dr. Sergius Yakobson, Chief, and Dr. Paul Horecky, 
Assistant Chief, Slavic and Central European Division; tour of the 
Library. 

George Washington University: participated in a seminar on Eastern 
European Studies held under the direction of Prof. Andrew Gyorgy. 

Embassy of the Socialist Republic of Romania, Ambassador Cornel Bogdon. 

Dinner party in the home of Mr. and Mrs. Roger Stevens. 





NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK (Oct. 24 - 27) 





OBJECTIVES : 

1) To confer with representatives of the International Theatre 
Institute and the American Federation of Arts. 

2) To attend the theatre and do general sightseeing. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA (Oct. 27 - 29) 





To confer with officers of the Minnesota Theatre Company and 
become acquainted with the Tyrone Guthrie Theatre. 

To attend a performance of "The House of Atreus" ( a preview 
performance). 

To confer with Martin Friedman, Director, Walker Art Center, and 
view the collection and exhibits. 





IOWA CITY, IOWA (Oct. 29 = 30) 





OBJECTIVES : 

To visit the University of Iowa, confer with Prof. Paul Engle, 
Director, Writers' Workshop, and others, and become acquainted 
with the Workshop program. 











SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA (Oct. 30 - Nov. 2) 





OBJECTIVES : 


1) 


To confer with representatives of as many of the following as 
possible: the San Francisco Opera, the Dancers' Workshop, Canyon 
Cinema Co-op, the San Francisco Symphony, and some of the museums 
and galleries. 

To attend the last part of the San Francisco International Film 
Festival. 

To confer with William Ball, General Director, American Conserva- 
tory Theatre. 

To do general sightseeing, including Muir Woods and the Marin 
County Civic Center. 





LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA (Nov. 2 = 4) 





OBJECTIVES : 


1) 
2) 


3) 


To visit Disneyland. 

To confer with representatives of the Los Angeles Center for the 
Performing Arts and visit the Pavilion. 

To visit the Los Angeles County Museum and confer with the 
director. 





HOUSTON, TEXAS (Nov. 4 - 6) 





OBJECTIVES : 


1) 
2) 


3) 
4) 
5) 
6) 


To confer with Miss Nina Vance, Managing Director, Alley Theatre, 
and view the new building. 

To confer with representatives of the Civic Center, including 
Jones Hall for the Performing Arts. 

To confer with the director of the Houston Museum of Fine Arts, 
To confer with the Manager of the Houston Symphony Orchestra, 

To visit the Astrodome. 

To visit a ranch, 





NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK (Nov. 6 - c.10) 





OBJECTIVES : 


To confer with officers of the Museum of Modern Art (including 
Messrs. Rasmussen and Lieberman), book publishers (including 
Twayne Publishers), The Lincoln Center, TEREX and Ford Foundation, 
as well as theatre people, impresarios, and avant-garde film 
makers. 








BIOGRAPHIC DATA ON: 


Mr. Vasile FLOREA 

Director of Foreign Relations 

Romanian State Committee of Culture and Art 
Bucharest, Romania 





NATIONALITY: 
PRESENT POSITION: 


PAST POSITIONS: 
ACADEMIC TRAINING: 
ORGANIZATIONS : 
PUBLICATIONS : 


TRAVELS ABROAD: 


KNOWLEDGE OF ENGLISH: 


DATE AND PLACE OF BIRTH: 
MARITAL STATUS: 


HOME ADDRESS: 


Romanian. 


Director of Foreign Relations of the 
Romanian State Committee of Culture and Art. 


Held positions in youth organizations. 
School of Law, University of Cluj. 
None. 


Press articles on Romanian cultural 
exchanges. 


He has traveled to 33 countries in connection 
with his duties as director of foreign 
cultural relations of Romania. 


Slight. He will be accompanied by a State 
Department escort officer-interpreter. 


13 May 1928, Delani-Oradea, Romania. 


Married; two sons (11 and 1). 


Piata Amzei, 7 - 9, Bucharest, Romania. 














Educational Reforms in Europe 


The Role of the U. S. Exchange Program 


by Jean Joyce 


This article, a special survey prepared originally at the request of the 
Department of State, is based on a review of reports from embassies abroad 
and other materials on the significant educational reform movement in 


Europe over the past 10 years. 


HE GROWING CONCERN of Euro- 

pean educators with educational 
reforms has received widespread at- 
tention. The less publicized but sig- 
nificant fact is that many of these 
educators have developed reform pro- 
posals after a study of the U.S. edu- 
cational system made under the State 
Department’s exchange program. 

In the past 10 years alone—a 
period of particular educational fer- 
ment and activity in Europe—a siza- 
ble group of top European educa- 
tional leaders, including many minis- 
ters of education and key ministry 
officials, have seized opportunities to 
come to examine our schools and 
universities as exchange program 
grantees. Some 335 of such leaders 
and specialists and over 1,400 gradu- 
ate students, teachers, and advanced 
scholars—all specifically concerned 
with educational problems—have 
used exchange opportunities for this 
purpose since 1959. 

Moreover, an important number of 
the 31,550 European academic gran- 


36 


tees brought to the United States in 
the last two decades under the ex- 
change program have since moved 
up into planning positions in Eu- 
rope’s education ministries and in- 
stitutions concerned with reform. 


Pressures for Democratization 


The sharpened interest of European 
educational leaders in the U.S. edu- 


@ JEAN JOYCE is senior reports ad- 
viser to the Bureau of Educational 
and Cultural Affairs. When she first 
came to the Department from serv- 
ing as consultant to the Ford Foun 
dation in India, she wrote A Beacon 
of Hope, the U.S. Advisory Commis- 
sion’s 1963 report to Congress on the 
effectiveness of the educational and 
cultural exchange programs carried 
on by the Department of State. She 
has since prepared the commemora- 
tive 20th anniversary report of the 
Fulbright program (1966) and sub- 
sequent annual reports of the Bureau 
of Educational and Cultural Affairs 
as well as other special papers. 
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cational system over the past decade 
js due to many factors. Most promi- 
nent was the demand, rising to an 
acute stage in the 1950’s and early 
1960’s, for democratization of Euro- 
pean education, particularly for the 
opening of schooling to more stu- 
dents of all economic and _ social 
groups, both at the secondary and 
higher levels. Hard-pressed Euro- 
pean educators began looking across 
the Atlantic, perhaps with fresh 
eyes, to the oldest and largest mass 
education system in the world. 

In many countries the traditionally 
elite-centered system of education 
was under attack. Highly selective 
even at the secondary level, it had 
long placed the “age of decision” be- 
tween academic and nonacademic 
studies very early, as in England’s 
celebrated “11 plus” separation point 
(the recommendation to abandon it 
was made only in 1963), and 10 plus 
in Germany. As few as 15 to 20 per- 
cent of all elementary school students 
were given academic secondary train- 
ing. The percentage of young people 
of college age in higher institutions 
was universally low: as late as 1966 
in Britain, Germany, and Italy, it 
was only 7 to 8 percent, when in the 
United States at the time it was 
44 percent. Newly introduced social 
and economic research was, more- 
over, making it clear that early selec- 
tion, and even the selection processes 
used, in effect discriminated against 
the children of workers and farmers 
and were perpetuating class distinc- 
tions. 

Another factor stimulating educa- 
tors was the obvious need to examine 
the new approaches to scientific and 
technological education which Eu- 
rope felt were developing in the 
United States. Studies of manpower 
needs, introduced during this period, 
strengthened interest in this prob- 
lem. This view was reinforced in 
1967 by The American Challenge of 
J. J. Servan-Schreiber.' This widely 
read book stressed as a source of 
US. strength our far larger invest- 


ment in education in the United 
States, particularly in higher scien- 
tific, technical, and managerial edu- 
cation, and pointed out that the 
United States provided higher edu- 
cation to 3 to 5 times as many chil- 
dren of workers and farmers as did 
the Common Market countries. 


Huge New Enrollments 


Stunning increases in school and 
college enrollment, particularly in 
the last decade, have been another 
urgent factor in bringing European 
educators to the United States, where 
vast enrollments have long been fa- 
miliar. These (approximate) figures 
are indicative of Europe’s problems: 
University enrollments rose 47 per- 
cent in Italy between 1957 and 1963; 
62 percent in Spain between 1961 
and 1967, 36 percent in Sweden from 
1963 to 1967; 50 percent in France 
between 1966 and 1968. 


Finally, there was a_ growing 
recognition overseas of the high level 
of American scientific and intellec- 
tual achievement and of the academic 
excellence of our top-level institu- 
tions. In this recognition the State 
Department’s exchange program it- 
self undoubtedly played some part— 
by stimulating intellectual traffic 
between the United States and Eu- 
rope over two decades and by giving 
a significant number of scholars, who 
would not necessarily have come 
to the United States otherwise, the 
opportunity to study or teach in 
US. institutions. Earlier unflattering 
European stereotypes of U.S. educa- 
tion perforce underwent reappraisal. 


Our “Living Laboratory” 


A careful study of the impact of 
America’s educational experience on 
European reforms is beyond our 
scope here, and indeed merits study 
by specialists in comparative educa- 
tion. Some day, it is to be hoped, such 


*Servan-Schreiber was himself a 
grantee in 1950. 
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a study will be done. But enough is 
known now to suggest that possibly 
one of the most important postwar 
influences of the United States upon 
Europe may well have been in pro- 
viding a “living laboratory” demon- 
stration of the problems, successes— 
and mistakes—of a highly advanced 
technical society in building a broad- 
based educational structure under 
a democratic form of government. 
Our present college and even high 
school upheavals serve to reinforce 
rather than detract from this point. 


This is not to say that European 
educators plan or consider any whole- 
sale transfer of the American educa- 
tion system. There is, for instance, 
considerable disagreement with the 
American assumption that advanced 
academic training is necessary for so 
large a number of college-age stu- 
dents—currently nearly 50 percent 
—as we provide in the United States. 
The feeling is fairly widespread that 
the United States has gone too far, 
that we have put too many in college 
where Europe has put too few. Many 
European educators also feel that col- 
lege degrees are not necessary in all 
fields. Some have viewed with dismay 
and doubt our huge higher institu- 
tions with their massive enrollments. 


Our visitors feel, rather, that they 
are interested in taking what they 
consider “the good things.” The U.S. 
comprehensive high school system is 
very widely considered one of these, 
and is of particular interest in 
Europe. Not only does it provide edu- 
cation of broad scope for all social 
and economic classes, but it is obvi- 
ously effective in preparing students 
even for the most elite higher insti- 
tutions and advanced professions. 


New Comprehensive Schools 


Some form of comprehensive type of 
high school, with whatever country 
variations, is now fairly widely 
viewed as the inevitable, if not im- 
mediate reform in Europe. Sweden 
and the United Kingdom, particu- 
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larly, have already gone far with this 
system. In Germany, France, Nor. 
way, Italy, Switzerland, and the 
Netherlands some type of comprehen. 
sive or “unified” education has been 
adopted, and in other cases the age of 
decision has been moved up beyond 
the early 10- or 11-year point. In Ger- 
many and the Netherlands some ar. 
rangements have been made for 
young students who may have been 
“selected out” of academic studies at 
an early age to have a later oppor- 
tunity—“a second way”—to get back 
into the academic stream and earn a 
degree. It is significant that almost 
all such reforms date from this dee- 
ade, particularly the early 1960’s. 


There has also been considerable 
interest in our junior college system, 
as an alternative to providing ad- 
vanced training to college-age stu- 
dents. There is interest as well, per- 
haps particularly in the United King- 
dom, in our “land grant” system 
which offers a way to give degree 
level training in certain professional 
and technical fields. 

Our new teaching techniques—the 
use of language laboratories, com- 
puters, and teaching machines—have 
fascinated some European educators, 
although others have doubts about 
their broader application in Europe. 
Some of our own educators are con- 
cerned that Europe has adopted, 
along with the equipment, some of 
the problems we ourselves have found 
in making effective educational use 
of it. Our educational TV, however, 
has drawn many visitors, particu- 
larly from the United Kingdom, Ger- 
many, and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. 

Our language teaching methods, 
especially for teaching English as 
a foreign language, have been widely 
studied. In Italy, for example, the 
binational educational exchange com- 
mission in Rome has been working 
closely with the Ministry of Public 
Instruction in developing modern 
English teaching methods for Italian 
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schools. American specialists in the 
teaching of English are one of the 
principal kinds of American grantee 
encouraged in Eastern Europe. 


Borrowing American Models 


At the university level recent Euro- 
pean reform proposals, to a marked 
degree, appear to borrow from the 
American model of university orga- 
nization. Among the most significant 
are: giving individual autonomy to 
each university (sometimes, as in 
France, with the power to seek out- 
side funds) ; election or appointment 
of presidents for separate universi- 
ties; replacement of the lifetime, vir- 
tually autonomous chairs with the 
American system of university de- 
partments; regrouping of separate 
schools to permit interdisciplinary 
studies; greater use of seminars 
rather than mass lectures; develop- 
ment of schools of business, of night 
schools, and of correspondence and 
radio-TV courses for credit; reform 
of the “make-or-break” final exams; 
attachment of teaching hospitals to 
medical schools; more emphasis on 
university-based research, including 
education research; some effort to 
inaugurate vocational guidance, and 
various proposals for more student 
participation. Such reforms are 
among key points in the sweeping 
university reforms proposed or in 
progress within the last year in 
France, Italy, and Spain, and are 
representative of the more gradual 
reform movements being undertaken 
elsewhere. 


In all, European educators have 
found in the vast “living laboratory” 
of our educational system a con- 
siderable range of differing and even 
experimental approaches—in schools 
in different areas, in autonomous 
universities, and in private colleges 
a8 well as state institutions. The 
lack of central control of education 
has often confused, even baffled, edu- 
cators accustomed to central educa- 
tion ministries, but may have added 


to the variety of observable ap- 
proaches. 


Who the Grantees Were 


Data on the people who have visited 
the United States from Western Eu- 
rope are shown in the following 
tabies. 


Table A, covering the past 10 years 
alone, shows grantees whose specific 
concern has been education itself; 
these include not only “Fulbright” 
exchangees, but leaders and special- 
ists who visited U.S. schools and 
higher institutions on short (1- to 
3-month) study/observation tours.’ 
The 31,549 academic “Fulbright” 
grantees from Western Europe (see 
table B) who since 1949 have visited 
the United States for a year or more 
of study or teaching, include some 
6,600 professors and research schol- 
ars and 5,000 teachers in addition 
to nearly 20,000 graduate students. 


At the highest level grantees have 
included the present Minister of 
Education in Spain, the Minister of 
Education of France who was ap- 
pointed immediately after the stu- 
dent revolt of May 1968 and served 
until the new elections the following 
year, and recent Ministers of Edvca- 
tion in Finland, Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden. The last two Ministers 
of Public Instruction in Italy 
(though not the present minister) 
were former leader grantees. In 
West Germany, where educational 
reform has long been underway, for- 
mer grantees include virtually all 
the ministers of education and cul- 
ture in the German Laender or 
states; the new Federal Minister of 


*Tours of leaders and specialists in 
education are planned and arranged, 
under a contract agreement with the 
Department of State, by the Council on 
Leaders and Specialists in Washington. 
“Teacher development” grantees and 
exchange teachers have programs 
worked out by the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, under a cooperative arrange- 
ment with the Department. 
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Table A—European Grantees Specializing in U.S. Educational Practices 





1958—1968 
(Academics and Leader/ Specialists ) 
Research 
Graduate Scholars&  Leaders& 

Country Students Teachers Lecturers Specialists Totals 
Austria 34 9 — 5 48 
Belgium 6 19 1 10 36 
Denmark 20 5 2 10 37 
Finland 22 95 2 34 153 
France 11 — 6 38 55 
Germany 57 23 2 66 148 
Iceland 3 28 — 13 44 
Ireland 4 277 1 6 288 
Italy 6 163 3 10 182 
Luxembourg — 3 — a 3 
Malta 2 9 — 2 13 
Netherlands 4 22 _— 8 34 
Norway 27 25 8 6 66 
Portugal 1 4 1 15 21 
Spain 5 14 _— 21 40 
Sweden 2 — = 6 8 
Switzerland — 1 — 2 3 
United Kingdom 35 461 9 83 588 

TOTAL 239 1,158 35 335 1,767 


Science and Education, installed in 
the wake of last September’s na- 
tional elections, is not only a former 
leader grantee (1960) but a long- 
time (1960-68) member of the Ger- 
man-American binational educational 
exchange (Fulbright) commission. 
As to the effect of such visits, the 
Finnish Minister of Education (him- 
self a grantee), speaking in October 
1967 in honor of the 20th anniver- 
sary of U.S.-Finnish exchange, put it 
this way: “Ideas [from exchange 
visits] concerning the organization 
of universities and the system of 
academic studies have been of great 
importance—and opened our eyes to 
revalue many educational matters 
and to ripen reform attitudes.” 


Former grantees who have recently 
held other important posts in Euro- 
pean education ministries include, to 
cite a few, the Under Secretary for 
Public Instruction and the Inspector- 
General for Scientific Research in 
Italy, the directors general of both 
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higher and elementary education in 
Spain, the chief of long-range edu- 
cational planning in Austria, the di- 
rector of the recently organized au- 
diovisual program in Portugal’ 
Ministry of Education, and the in- 
spector of English teaching for all 
denominational schools in France. 
Grantees have also included many 
directors of libraries and of school 
and university library systems, such 
as the inspector of libraries for the 
Italian Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion. 


Education-minded members of 
parliaments, unions, and of other 
civic bodies have also been leader/ 
specialist grantees. In January and 
February of 1968, one of Germany's 
leading proponents of education re 
form—the senator for education of 
the city of Berlin—visited the United 
States as a leader grantee for a close 
look at secondary and higher educa- 
tion in this country. In April he is 
sued as a public memorandum 3 
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Table B—Academic Grantees from Europe Over Two Decades 
(Fiscal Years 1949-1968) 


Research 

Country Students Scholars 
Austria 910 179 
Belgium 441 136 
Denmark 592 209 
Finland 786 227 
France 4,044 707 
Germany 5,390 610 
Italy 1,429 725 
Luxembourg 44 2 
Netherlands 883 256 
Norway 1,115 346 
Portugal 17 26 
Spain 375 53 
Sweden 144 95 
Switzerland 11 1 
United Kingdom 3,726 1,374 
TOTAL 19,967 4,946 


“Model of the New Grammar School 
and of a New Comprehensive Uni- 
versity,” which our Embassy in Bonn 
has called one of the most far-reach- 
ing educational reform proposals put 
forward in Germany in recent times. 
Two members from the Hessian 
State Parliament, during their visits 
to the United States, made a particu- 
lar study of laws governing universi- 
ties, which they found of considera- 
ble assistance in drafting the new 
(1966) Hessian University Law. 


University rectors and administra- 
tors and leading professors and 
faculty deans have come in signifi- 
cant numbers to examine U.S. educa- 
tion. Groups have come from Spain 
(1964), from France (1965), and 
from Finland (1967), among others. 
The exchange of a team of Italian 
rectors and professors with an Amer- 
ican team is currently being worked 
out with the active cooperation of 
the Italian Government. By fiscal 
year 1967 more than a third of all 
university rectors in Finland were 
former grantees; in Italy 8 out of 30. 
Four out of six new universities of 
the United Kingdom are headed by 
former grantees. 


At the secondary level, a continu- 


Total 

Teachers Lecturers 1949-68 
99 83 1,271 
122 25 724 
91 56 948 
259 25 1,297 
720 319 5,790 
890 153 7,043 
374 128 2,656 
15 _— 61 
164 74 1,377 
173 65 1,699 
28 3 134 
71 56 555 
57 35 831 
1 1 14 
1,925 624 7,649 
4,989 1,647 31,549 


ing series of grantees have come to 
consult with U.S. colleagues and ob- 
serve American schools. From 1963 
through 1966, groups of British 
headmasters and school masters, and 
a considerable number of professors 
of education—from Oxford, from 
Edinburgh, and from the new 
and “red brick” universities—were 
brought as leader/specialist grant- 
ees to observe American secondary 
education systems, in the light of the 
British Government’s 1963 commit- 
ment to inaugurating comprehensive 
schools. 


Teachers Spur Reforms 


About half of the 5,000 teachers who 
have come to the United States from 
Western Europe in the past two 
decades—2,408—have been what are 
called “teacher development” grant- 
ees—they include not only teachers 
but school administrators and super- 
visors and education ministry of- 
ficers. They were given 4- to 6-month 
training in special fields at a uni- 
versity here, in addition to carefully 
planned observation visits to Ameri- 
can schools and school systems. Many 
on their return home have partici- 
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pated in seminars on the U.S. edu- 
cation system or have written books 
and articles and lectured widely on 
what they saw and learned. A goodly 
number, moving up in their home 
education systems, have been an ac- 
tive element of initiative and change. 


Former teacher development grant- 
ees from Italy in the last decade, 
for example, have helped to initiate 
new systems of teaching English in 
the Istituto Tecnico Yusinieri in 
Vicenza, to inaugurate a study center 
for radio-TV and film in the Catholic 
University in Milan, and to start 
vocational guidance programs in 
Sicily. Former teacher development 
grantees from Germany have taken 
on a considerable role in local educa- 
tion reforms and development. For 
example, Professor Rolf Hauer, a 
fiscal year 1965 teacher development 
grantee from the Lower Saxony 
Ministry of Culture, has pushed 
steadily for development of a consoli- 
dated school system in his state, and 
for longer school days (a basic re- 
form, since the traditional German 
school was limited to 6 hours) ; 
another grantee has helped to design 
the dormitories for the new German 
university at Bochum. Still another, 
based on his U.S. experience, has 
started a radio “College of the Air” 
with credit courses planned and oper- 
ated by Frankfurt University—the 
first of its kind in Germany. 

As shown in table A, the Western 
European countries have varied con- 
siderably in the use they have made 
of the exchange program to study the 
American education system over the 
last decade. To some degree, and with 
the noticeable exception of Sweden, 
there appears to be some correlation 
between the interest and activity in 
educational refurm in a given coun- 
try and the number of exchange 
grantees, particularly leaders and 
specialists, visiting here during the 
last 10 years, who are directly con- 
cerned with education. The United 
Kingdom, which has been vigorously 
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pursuing reforms in its secondary 
school system during this 10-year 
period, has sent the largest number; 
Germany, France, Finland, Spain, 
and Portugal come next in that order, 
Sweden not only began its educa- 
tional reforms early, but has sent 
many of its educators as “voluntary 
visitors,” as noted below. 


“Voluntary Visitors” 


Distinguished people who come to the 
United States either privately or 
under auspices other than Depart- 
ment of State grants, but who have 
had their programs arranged for 
them, at the specific request of our 
missions abroad, by the Bureau of 
Educational and Cultural Affairs and 
other cooperative agencies, are called 
“voluntary visitors.” The United 
Kingdom, Sweden, and Germany 
have sent many of these visitors in 
education in the last decade. For 
example, in this period a large num- 
ber of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of 
Schools have come from Britain as 
voluntary visitors to observe U5. 
schools. 


One recent group from Sweden 
comprised eight educators, including 
several members of the Stockholm 
City Council who formed a parlia- 
mentary committee for reappraisal 
of senior high school programs in 
the Stockholm area. The influence of 
this group has, according to our En- 
bassy there, already been felt in the 
Stockholm schools, following a series 
of reports on the group’s observa 
tions made to the city’s school board. 
In fiscal year 1968 alone, Swedish 
voluntary visitors included a seconé- 
ary school inspector, a writer and 
broadcaster on educational issues, 
two producers oi school TV pre 
grams, and a curriculum specialist 
for the national board of education. 


The exchange program is a two 
way street, and the extent to which 
the visits of European grantees here 
—and the visits of Americans in 
return—have affected American edi 
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cation is a valid final question. It 
is, however, beyond the scope of this 
paper. We can only record that it is 
generally believed that the European 
and U.S. educational systems may be 
moving closer together, particularly 
in approaches to higher education, 
not only as our system evolves to 
meet its own internal problems but 
as U.S. educators become more 
widely acquainted with those aspects 
of European education which have 
historically won it worldwide dis- 
tinction. For example, the European 
tradition of giving the individual 
student more personal responsibility 
for independent study and reading is 
already adopted in some of our best 
graduate schools and even some jun- 
ior colleges, and is spreading. The 
British practice of developing cluster 


colleges—small units within larger 
institutions, where relations between 
student and professor can be more 
personal than in vast lecture halls, a 
practice heretofore followed only in 
a few select U.S. universities—is also 
being applied more widely in the 
United States. No doubt other coun- 
tries will, as they have done histori- 
cally, develop solutions equally of 
interest to us. 


IN ANY CASE, looking back over at 
least the last decade, what is very 
clear is that a program of educa- 
tional exchange has been, and un- 
doubtedly will continue to be, a prime 
instrument in stimulating, on both 
sides of the Atlantic, interaction and 
new approaches in the immensely im- 
portant task of reappraisal and re- 
form of education. 0 














Education 
for 
An Emerging Profession 


by Howard J. Caquelin 


How can one prepare himself for the profession of foreign stu- 
dent adviser? What educational background or specialization is 
most useful? What kinds of experience are most valuable? The 
author offers his ideas of what a foreign student adviser can 
do to close the “knowledge gap” and enhance his professional 
competence, 


NE OF THE GREAT CHALLENGES to the human spirit is con- 
frontation with the unknown, accompanied by the respon- 
sibility, not only for personal survival, but for assisting others 
to survive and prosper in an untested, indifferent, and unfamil- 
iar environment. This challenge has by no means disappeared 
from the modern intellectual scene. The individual practitioner 
must continually learn and relearn the skills and techniques 
of his occupation, or be left behind in the massive expansions 
of human knowledge that swirl about him. 


This, at least, is the feeling of the person who undertakes an 
occupation for which, as far as he knows, he has received no 


@ HowARD J. CAQUELIN is assistant director of the Office of Foreign 
Student Affairs at the University of Illinois. He is now beginning 
the 8th year of his third career, having been first a ceramic engi- 
neer and then an officer in the U.S. Air Force. In 1965 he partici- 
pated in a 6-week educational travel seminar in India for foreign 
student advisers sponsored by the Department of State and the 
National Association for Foreign Student Affairs. A native of 
oe. he has B.S. and M.A. degrees from the University of 
inois. 
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formal preparation. In a more explicit context, it is the feeling 
of the neophyte member of an emerging profession whose ad- 
mission criteria are yet to be defined, whose responsibilities are 
elastic and expanding, and whose practitioners entered it 
often by accident and from a wide variety of other occupations. 
His sense of confronting the unknown is sharpened by the 
knowledge that the profession was totally unheard of two 
generations ago and is still largely unknown by a substantial 
segment of the academic community in which it is practiced. 
Yet its very location in that academic community promises to 
provide the key to rapid and effective mastery of the knowl- 
edge the profession requires. The foreign student adviser has 
ready access to the intellectual capital of the university where 
he works. He can assimilate academic competence while he 
accumulates face-to-face experience in the process of dis- 
pensing advice to his foreign student clients. Or so it would 
appear. 


Disillusion comes swiftly. No more than a handful of uni- 
versities offer curricula specifically for preparing foreign stu- 
dent advisers for service in the profession, and even those 
curricula tend to be regarded with suspicion by many self- 
styled professionals whose education and experience followed 
other channels. The neophyte foreign student adviser soon dis- 
covers, in the time honored cliché of the intelligence services, 
that “he doesn’t know what he doesn’t know; how can he know 
what he needs to know?” Given a free hand to select courses of 
study from the thousands regularly offered by his university, 
where would one begin? Where would one finish, if ever? What 
academically acquired knowledge is important and what is 
merely convenient? What academic specialization is useful 
only for reinforcing one’s ego, for providing prestige among 
peers, or for impressing clients? 


Nature of the FSA’s Work 


Knowledge of the scope of a foreign student adviser’s function 
comes slowly, one client at a time, one baffling question after 
another. Perhaps the most important response that the novice 
foreign student adviser learns to give to a question is “I don’t 
know,” or its more helpful variant “I’ll let you know when I 
find out.” Perhaps the most useful technique for solving a 
problem is also the most simple and the most laborious. Pedes- 
trian and forthright, it involves tedious search for elusive 
facts, soliciting the opinions of colleagues, and finally estab- 
lishing alternative solutions, each to be tested against common 
sense from the foreign student’s viewpoint. With experience 
tomes a step toward more sophistication and the practice of 
thinking aloud in his client’s presence, developing alternatives 
for consideration, then subtly guiding the student to his own 
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choice by testing and discarding the unsuitable ones. Further 
sophistication comes with the realization that many “prob- 
lems” are spurious and are actually manifestations of a simple 
need for reassurance, for an “official” view of a situation, or 
for reinforcement of a decision already made and followed by 
some irrevocable action. 


It is assumed, of course, that the foreign student adviser does 
not perceive his role as an oracle but as that of a consultant 
whose overriding function is personal and private counsel with 
foreign student clients. Adhering to this principle, he may 
soon find that the diversity of his consultative experiences 
accumulates too rapidly to be meaningfully retained by 
memory alone. To preserve the essence of experiences, he would 
be prudent to maintain a casebook log, with the briefest of 
jottings depicting situations and solutions, names, and dates 
for review and critique from time to time. As his experience 
expands, he begins to grasp the essence of his function in that 
key facet of his job concerning personal relations with clients. 
He begins to understand what he needs to know. 


The results of this rudimentary data-keeping and review 
may be surprising, and perhaps difficult for the professional 
foreign student adviser to accept. For example, the author’s 
data on more than 10,000 “office calls” (both foreign and 
domestic students, foreign and domestic faculty members as 
clients) over a 5-year period clearly show that the preponder- 
ance of consultations deal with routinely administrative 
matters. 


The six general categories of transactions, as shown in the 
accompanying table 1, could easily be subdivided further— 
particularly the general heading “Personal Adjustment,” 
which includes routine interviews of arriving and departing 
students, in the course of which one or more of the other cate- 
gories may be dealt with, often as genuine problems. Con- 
versely, “Personal Adjustment” includes some of the most 
delicate, most unique, and most unclassifiable situations the 
foreign student adviser faces, ranging from severe mental 
breakdown to prosecution for criminal offenses. Numbers in 
parenthesis represent office calls (not necessarily separate in- 
dividuals) concerned with personal adjustment situations of 
this latter nature. 


The “Immigration” category is perhaps a misnomer to the 
uninitiated, inasmuch as the bulk of transactions, by a wide 
margin, concern nonimmigrant students and faculty rather 
than matters affecting persons who are already immigrants 
or wish to become immigrants. (The genuine immigration 
type of actions, although of considerable interest to students 
of the so-called brain drain, warrants a separate categorization 
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only in a paper devoted entirely to that topic.) Inclusion of the 
“Employment” category with “Immigration” transactions 
might be justifiable because all such situations inherently in- 
volve decisions of alien employability under regulations en- 
forced by the Immigration and Naturalization Service. The 
sheer volume of employment cases, however, would appear to 
warrant separate consideration. Similarly it would appear 
that “Financial” transactions are sufficiently prevalent to fall 
within the premise of the university bursar. Foreign students’ 
financial affairs transcend the making of loans and the pay- 
ment of tuition, however, and include problems of overdrawn 
checking accounts, overextended credit, administration of 
grants from a variety of sponsors, and the incessant search for 
new sources of money for the impecunious and the improvi- 
dent. 


Academic counseling by the foreign student adviser may well 
be challenged on the grounds that he lacks the academic qualifi- 
cations to do so, which is true more often than not. But the 
foreign student facing academic disaster is rarely inclined to 
consult those who brought it about, and regularly seeks the 
intercession of the foreign student adviser for another chance, 
or for help in salvaging an academic future elsewhere. The 
“Cross-Cultural” category is an invention to cover the foreign 
student adviser’s role as an intermediary between the foreign 
student and the campus community with respect to student 
organizations, relationships with American students, social and 
cultural events, travel, speaking engagements, and the like. 


Table 1.—Transactions of a Foreign Student Adviser 


5-Year 
1968-4* 1964-5 1965-6 1966-7 1967-8 Total 
Working 
days 221 190 240 231 214 1096 
Immigration 
matters 239 219 447 640 557 2102 
Employment 
matters 247 292 420 431 439 1829 
Financial 
matters 422 290 348 369 411 1840 
Academic 
matters 254 177 224 272 158 1085 
Cross-cult. 
matters 292 146 155 136 111 840 
Personal 
adjustment 546 464 502 553 445 2510 


(93) (89) (109) (112) (105) (508) 


TOTAL 2000 1588 2096 2401 2121 = 10,206 
* July 1 through June 30. 
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It may be of statistical interest to note that the 10,206 
office calls encompassed 1,096 working days for an overall 
average of slightly more than 9 per day, with a daily caseload 
ranging from zero to 44 calls. It is also noteworthy that the 
daily average caseload increased from 9 in 1963-64 to 10 in 
1966-67 and 1967-68, which may indicate increasing effective- 
ness with more experience. Fluctuations within each category 
from year to year can rarely be attributed to isolated factors, 
because of intangibles such as office organization, personnel 
replacements, and workloads not involving office calls. How- 
ever, the surge in immigration cases after October 1965 is 
directly due to amendment of the U.S. Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Act. 


However much insight these data provide into what one 
foreign student adviser does in the personal contact phase of 
his work, it cannot be presumed that this distribution of trans- 
actions can be applied to another foreign student adviser in 
particular, or to all advisers in general. The extensive orga- 
nizational diversity among universities, as well as a wide 
range of institutional attitudes toward foreign students, with 
a corresponding diversity of attention and services afforded 
them, makes the quantitative measurement of performance a 
risky undertaking. It is incompatible with reality even to as- 
sume that a functional standardization of foreign student ad- 
visers’ responsibilities prevails throughout all universities 
where they are employed. The primary role of some foreign 
student advisers is to advise and supervise subordinate ad- 
visers; some advise foreign students exclusively on immigra- 
tion matters; others deal primarily with community groups in 
social and cultural concerns. But the foreign student adviser’s 
staff must be prepared to discharge several fairly predictable 
transactions in a fairly predictable pattern, however the work 
may be organized, delegated to subordinates, or accomplished 
by a single individual. 


Types of Knowledge Needed 


The preceding compilation does seem to indicate, however, that 
the preponderance of the work done by the foreign student 
office is administrative. Certainly no less than two-thirds of the 
personal counseling is devoted to administrative matters, and 
it would appear that paperwork not requiring the personal ap- 
pearance of students is equally administrative, if not more s0. 
Conceding that special expertise (in handling immigration 
matters, for example) and familiarity with a complex of uni- 
versity policies, procedures, regulations, and organizational 
vagaries is indispensable, one is hard-pressed to find an area 
in which formal academic preparation provides much assist- 
ance in immigration, employment, financial, or academic fune- 
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tions. The cross-cultural and personal adjustment categories of 
situations, however, relate more plausibly to formal study. But 
even here, it can be argued, a substantial part of these func- 
tions can be legitimately classified as routine administration, 
leaving perhaps 10 percent of the counseling situations as 
unique, unpredictable, and unclassifiable. This, then, merits 
exploration as an area where formal study may reinforce 
competence and lead to greater professionalization. This 
might properly be designated a “knowledge gap” where con- 
frontation with the unknown can be expected to be most prev- 
alent. 


Appraisal of this knowledge gap establishes a different area 
of deficiency for each individual foreign student adviser, be- 
cause its limits are determined essentially by each individual’s 
accumulated fund of experience and knowledge, on the one 
hand, and by the quality of service and counsel he seeks to 
provide, on the other. Stated differently, the gap represents 
the difference between what he knows about his clients and 
what he believes that he should know about them in order to 
face confidently those situations in which such knowledge is 
a crucial factor. Thus the gap can be conveniently narrowed, 
or closed entirely, by arbitrarily manipulating institutional 
attitudes toward foreign students through the establishment of 
institutional policy. “We have no foreign students here; we 
only have students” is a not uncommon policy expression in- 
tended to portray absolute impartiality in academic and ad- 
ministrative matters. At the university where such a policy is 
scrupulously practiced, no foreign student adviser will be 
needed. Nor will his services be necessary if the student from 
India and the student from Indiana are regarded as identical in 
all institutional situations. Such instances are becoming more 
and more rare with the growing realization, both in the United 
States and abroad, that students from other cultures and 
societies are genuinely different, for better or for worse, from 
those who remain in their own familiar cultural environment. 


Discovering the exact nature and extent of the differences 
and deciding which are significant contributors to the success 
or failure of an educational experience are unbelievably com- 
plex undertakings, worthy of a lifetime of study. Moreover, the 
search for this knowledge will be further complicated by the 
process of cultural adaptation, and by the existence of varying 
degrees of commonality in attitudes, values, and roles. The 
foreign student adviser may discover his own lack of under- 
standing of his own changing culture, particularly when a 
pointed question about it is raised by a foreign student. 


The knowledge gap, then, can be generally considered as 
relating to that knowledge about the foreign student adviser’s 
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clientele which he considers an essential ingredient of effective 
counseling in an almost limitless range of human situations, 
from the routine to the unorthodox. Depending upon where he 
sets his standards, the gap can be unbridgeable (he can never 
know enough) or quite narrow (we only have students, after 
all). 


From another standpoint, the adviser’s degree of profes- 
sionalism might well be measured by the nature of his knowl- 
edge gap and by what he does to narrow it. If this is true, it is 
unfortunate that the state of the profession is such that 
measurement of professionalism is almost entirely in the hands 
of the foreign student adviser himself (he sets his own stand- 
ards) and of his clients (they, as recipients, are the only other 
legitimate, albeit silent evaluators of his services). His supe- 
riors in the university hierarchy are unlikely to be familiar with 
either his standards or his performance in counseling situa- 
tions which are necessarily private. His professional colleagues 
at other universities often know little more about him than 
his name or title, unless he writes or talks extensively about 
his experiences. It might be argued that the very idea of pro- 
fessionalism in foreign student advising is entirely a personal 
notion nurtured by the individual adviser’s perception of his 
role. This argument gains considerable support from the fact 
that the profession has not yet attained institutional stature 
because of its relatively recent appearance on the occupational 
scene, and by other factors that influence professionalism as a 
social concept. 


A Personal or Plural Profession? 


Perhaps, in the polite and undefinitive jargon of our time, 
foreign student advising can be best described as an emerging 
profession, thereby crediting its practitioners with some meas- 
ure of potential for further development and further institu- 
tionalization. This concession tacitly assumes that foreign 
student advisers, as a more or less identifiable group, have 
made and continue to make progress toward a genuine and 
legitimate professional status. Little more can be said to ex- 
pand or reinforce this tenuous premise, because little is known 
about the adviser’s function in international education except 
by the practitioners themselves. Although they voice predict- 
ably high unanimity in questions of professional stature, they 
rarely agree on how professional competence can best be 
attained, or on criteria for recruitment of new members. 


The history of the profession provides a few clues. The 
first known person to be officially designated a foreign student 
adviser was Arthur J. Seymour, a professor of Spanish at the 
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University of Illinois, who in 1907 was attached on a part- 
time basis to the staff of the dean of men. He was also the 
faculty adviser to the Cosmopolitan Club, a private rooming 
and boarding house group whose organization embraced many 
of the foreign students enrolled at the university, and a number 
of internationally inclined American students. Other major 
universities followed similar arrangements, and by the end of 
World War I, the part-time foreign student adviser who an- 
nounced specific office hours for consultation 1 or 2 days each 
week in addition to a teaching assignment, was a generally 
accepted addition to the administrative establishment. He was 
almost invariably a member of the faculty, teaching English or 
languages or history or international relations. He had trav- 
eled abroad and enjoyed contact with other cultures and the 
company of foreign students. This pattern, with minor modi- 
fications to fit the peculiarities of different universities, was 
eminently satisfactory to cope with the modest foreign student 
enrollments during the decades between World Wars. 


The reconstruction following World War II and the resultant 
political upheavals triggered an expansion in foreign student 
enrollments which continues unabated nearly a quarter cen- 
tury later and brought the second generation foreign student 
adviser to the campus scene. He was a full-time administrator- 
counselor, often the focal point of his institution’s interna- 
tional education program. Refugees from countries where 
universities were masses of rubble and students sponsored by 
governments and philanthropic foundations gave him full-time 
work indeed. His ever-widening scope of responsibilities and 
problems without precedent also gave him a sense of unique 
and specialized loneliness and wonder whether other universi- 
ties had comparable problems with perhaps some homegrown 
solutions. From the adviser’s need to share his experiences, 
frustrations, and successes, a National Association of Foreign 
Student Advisers was formed in 1948,' and the seeds of a pro- 
fession were sown. 


As foreign student enrollments continued to grow, the em- 
bryo profession grew with it, attracting people with a wide 
variety of educational, cultural, and administrative back- 
grounds. Many brought to their first assignment experience in 
some facet of international education, but more of them did 
not. Willingness to learn, a deep and genuine liking for people, 
and an appreciation of higher education were the most prev- 


alent building blocks upon which professional stature had to 
rest. 





*In 1964 the name was changed to the National Association for Foreign 
Student Affairs (NAFSA). 
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Growth in professional competence under these conditions 
of rapid expansion is difficult to assess and virtually impossible 
to trace for the occupation as a whole. The National Associa- 
tion brought foreign student advisers together to share experi- 
ences and pool expertise for the solution of mutual problems, 
but it was unable to achieve more than token standardization 
of qualifications for its members. Indeed, the broad diversity of 
official attitudes of colleges and universities toward foreign 
students inhibited standardization of much more than the ad- 
viser’s most elementary function. Organization of universities, 
according to some observers, is largely an academic matter, 
often resulting in the placement of the foreign student adviser, 
as a latecomer on the academic scene, in unlikely locations on 
the organizational chart and in the power structure it pur- 
ported to portray. More often than not, he found himself a 
loner, with either too many superiors or none at all, leaving 
him a free hand to fashion his role as he thought it ought to 
be. Quite naturally, his professional competence became sub- 
jectively directed toward his local situation as it evolved, or 
as he discovered it. It is reasonable to expect that, as his com- 
petence expanded, new responsibilities were discovered and 
new problems were mastered. Eventually, the growth of for- 
eign student enrollments surpassed his individual capacity and 
obliged him to recruit, organize, and train a staff in his image. 
In a hundred different universities, the same process was ac- 
tive, shaping a hundred sets of foreign student advisers and 
a hundred variants from a professional standard. 


Professional Standards and Norms 


Some factors did exert pressure toward standardization, giving 
the emerging profession direction and keeping its development 
within bounds. The most influential pressure was exerted by 
the National Association, whose officers, publications, and 
meetings provided perspective and expression of professional 
attitudes and ethics. 


Another powerful force was the Institute of International 
Education, which, as executive agent administering grants 
made to foreign students by foundations, governments, and 
private sponsors, was in a position to demand and receive a 
standard of service from the several universities where such 
sponsored students were enrolled. Except for the crucial ele- 
ment of establishing standards of training, the foreign student 
advising profession made remarkable progress toward the 
sociologist’s traditional model of professionalism: 


Any occupation wishing to exercise professional jurisdiction 
must find a technical basis for it, assert an exclusive jurisdiction, 
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link both skill and jurisdiction to a standard of training, and 
convince the public that its services are uniquely trustworthy.” 


The lack of standards of training implies deficiencies in 
another equally significant area—that of norms of perform- 
ance. As mentioned earlier, standards of performance cannot 
be enforced by sanctions imposed by the National Association, 
and thus become, by necessity, largely a matter of individual 
conscience and personal integrity. In Wilensky’s traditional 
model, “The professional man adheres to professional norms, 
which dictate not only that the practitioner do competent, high 
quality work, but that he adhere to a service ideal. . . . Devo- 
tion to the client’s interest more than to personal or commercial 
profit should guide decisions when the two are in conflict.’””® 
Notwithstanding the absence of any identifiable uniformity of 
training, the individual foreign student adviser’s adherence to 
his personal conception of professional norms may attain uni- 
formity of a professional caliber without the enforcement of 
sanctions. The pressure of experience with reasonably uniform 
workloads may well be the dominant factor inducing uniform- 
ity of performance. This may account for the fact that, in a 
1969 survey of foreign student advisers in 56 American uni- 
versities enrolling more than 400 foreign students, 80% con- 
sidered themselves professionals, although only 71% consid- 
ered foreign student advising a profession. 


Table 2.—Foreign Student Advising: A Profession? 


Responses to the questions: Do you consider foreign student 
advising a profession? and Do you consider yourself a pro- 
fessional foreign student adviser? 


Yes, and I consider myself a professional 57 (70%) 
Yes, but I do not consider myself professional 1 ( 1%) 
No, but I consider myself a professional 5 ( 6%) 
No, and I do not consider myself professional 6 ( 8%) 
Don’t know, both questions 8 (10%) 
Don’t know, but I do consider myself professional 3 ( 4%) 
No response 1 ( 1%) 
TOTAL 81 

Total considering foreign student 

advising a profession 58 (71%) 
Total considering self a professional 

foreign student adviser 65 (80%) 





*Harold L. Wilensky, “The Professionalization of Everyone?” Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology, vol. 70 (September 1964), pp. 137-58. 
* Ibid. 








State of the Profession 


The survey, as might be expected, reveals great diversity of } 


preparation, both academic and other, for the respondents’ [ 


first assignment as foreign student advisers. Education (25%) 


is the most prevalent field of qualification, followed by lan. | 


guages/linguistics (12%), English (11%), and student per. 
sonnel administration (10%). Sociology, international studies, 
business administration, and political science follow (6%); 
and psychology, history, divinity, and natural sciences then 
follow in descending order. Since becoming foreign student 
advisers, 56% have continued study, and one-third of them 
have earned degrees thereby. More than one-half (51%) still 
continue to work toward advanced degrees. Table 3 indicates 
the academic degree structure when the advisers entered the 
profession and at the time of the 1969 survey. 


Table 3.—Academic Preparation of FSA‘s 


(Percentages) 
Beginning In 
Degree Held as FSA 1969 
Doctorate 16 28 
Master’s 53 54 
Bachelor’s 29 16 
Undergraduate 2 2 


The survey shows no significant change in field of study of 
those who have continued academic pursuits, which may be a 
manifestation of the modern trend toward requiring a gradu- 
ate degree “in anything” as a qualification for university em- 
ployment and subsequent promotion. It is also possible that 
continued study for a degree in a specific discipline indicates 
a long-term career objective in-that discipline rather than asa 
foreign student adviser. 


All the respondents with more than 10 years of experience 
as a foreign student adviser consider themselves professionals, 
and regard foreign student advising as a profession. Overall 
distribution of years of experience is as follows: 


Less than 1 year 10% 
1 to 5 years 838% 
6 to 10 years 87% 
11 to 20 years 14% 
More than 20 years 6% 


Some 88% of the respondents have traveled abroad, and of 
these, 56% have traveled both before and since becoming for- 
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eign student advisers; 30% of the traveling group did their 
traveling before becoming foreign student advisers and have 
not been abroad since. 


Only 214% of the respondents claimed to have had no sig- 
nificant qualifications, other than educational preparation, 
when entering the profession. Nearly one-half cited experience 
in two popular fields: as a professor or teacher (25%) or in 
the field of student personnel administration (19%). Com- 
missioned service in the Armed Forces ranked third (11%), 
together with community service either as a volunteer worker 
or otherwise. Other types of experience ranged from 2% to 
5% in nonmilitary government service abroad (U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency, diplomatic service, Agency for International De- 
velopment, Peace Corps), in the Institute of International 
Education, in binational education commissions abroad, in uni- 
versity international programs, or as ministers of religion. 


Roughly one-fourth of the respondents disavowed any pro- 
fessional benefits accruing from membership in the National 
Association for Foreign Student Affairs (NAFSA). Of the 
majority group (three-fourths of the respondents) approxi- 
mately 40% reported professional benefits from membership 
in one or more professional associations in addition to NAFSA. 
Significantly, the preponderance of the latter group—the 
“joiners’”—-were in the higher experience categories, with 
more than 5 years as a foreign student adviser. 


In reply to a question as to the hypothetical selection of a 
successor, respondents gave composite importance rankings, 
on a 10-point scale, to the professional attributes specified in 
the questionnaire. (See table 4.) However, the composite rank- 
ings on a weighted scale do not reflect unanimity. Individually, 
the respondents selected the most important single qualifica- 
tion, as shown in table 5. 


Table 4.-Importance of Professional Attributes 


Importance 
Rating Value 

1 Experience as a foreign student adviser 10.0 
2 Experience in a foreign country in any capacity 8.0 
3 Type of education (liberal vs. technical) 1.7 

4 Experience in college student personnel 
administration 7.4 
5 Experience in administrative/executive positions 7.4 
6 Level of education (Ph.D. or master vs. bachelor) 7.3 
7 Experience as a professor/teacher 6.5 
8 Participation in NAFSA professional activities 6.1 
9 Knowledge of immigration law and procedures 5.5 
10 Number of professional papers published 1.0 
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Table 5.—Most Important Single Qualification 


Percent of 
Importance Replies Giving 
Rating Highest Rating 
1 Experience as foreign student adviser 40% 
2 Experience in a foreign country 
in any capacity 12% 
3 Type of education (liberal vs. technical) 12% 
4 Experience in college student personnel 
administration 8% 
5 Level of education (Ph.D. vs. master 
or bachelor) 1% 
6 Experience in administrative/executive 
positions 5% 
7 Knowledge of immigration law and procedures 4% 
Experience as professor/teacher 4% 
Equally higher rating to nos. 1, 3, 4, 6 8% 


Four out of five respondents regard academic study in the 
social sciences and humanities (sociology, history, anthropol- 
ogy, psychology, political science, cultural geography) as “most 
useful” in counseling situations, and as promoting cross 
cultural understanding. The dissenting one-fifth, equally di- 
vided between “professionals” and “nonprofessionals,” ex- 
panded their convictions with such comments as: 


Not favorably disposed toward academic degree programs de 
signed for “training” foreign student advisers. It is more im- 
portant ... to have a good general academic background, graduate 
experience, considerable common sense, and a broad understanding 
of the concerns, needs, and interests of people of all societies and 
races. 


There must be a sensitivity involved that cannot be obtained in 
structural programs. Training is valuable but not all people will be 
successful as FSA even with training. 


Being interested in students and their problems is most im 
portant. I doubt that it is being taught. 


Academic study may help, but the degree of contribution de 
pends on the foreign student adviser. 


I believe we generally conduct ourselves as professional people 
but I am not sure that it takes special academic courses to make 
you a professional. 


The teachers’ college syndrome should not be repeated here 
Education has nothing to do with intelligence other than to give 
an indication of where it is to be expected. 


Interest in people rates higher than any of the above attributes 
Willingness to learn what one doesn’t know and ability to live 
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in a suspenseful way most of the time are probably equal in 
importance . . . also ingenuity and imagination. 
Some persons, regardless of educational background and ex- 


perience would not make good foreign student advisers, due to the 
inflexibility of their personalities. 


The Experience-Education Complex 


Although the sample provides only a marginal basis for empiri- 
cal conclusions, it does provide a revealing insight into the 
general attitudes and values of foreign student advisers. The 
majority regard themselves as practitioners of a legitimate 
profession, generally discounting the traditional criteria for 
professionalism in favor of the overriding significance of the 
relationship between client and consultant. Their individual 
and personal judgments of themselves, based on personal ap- 
praisal of performance in relation to a personally established 
standard, serve as professional criteria in the absence of a 


' more explicit definition of the “service ideal.” Ill-defined 


though the ideal may be, it appears to be one element of com- 
monality throughout the foreign student advising profession, 
and, even so, it is not apparent that external forces strengthen 
the ideal any more than does the individual foreign student 


| adviser. 


The high value placed on experience appears equally sub- 
jective, tending to relate to the respondent’s personal re- 
sources and their value in the function of advising foreign 
students. Nevertheless, experience is one of the more reliable 
indices of competence in any occupation, providing that it is 
critically evaluated qualitatively as well as quantitatively. Con- 
sultation with clients representing a variety of cultures and 
attitudes, in a variety of stress situations, certainly contrib- 
utes to the foreign student adviser’s competence when he is 
dealing with similar clients and similar situations. Similarly, 
his involvement in a variety of academic situations enhances 
his appreciation of the mechanisms of higher education, at 
least as they operate within his own university. If he truly 
possesses a modicum of sensitivity, warmth, and interest, the 
repeated exposure to opportunities for their employment con- 
tributes to beneficial experience in the consultant-client rela- 
tionship, Finally, the unavoidable confrontations with new 
situations, demanding solutions without precedent, augment 
his fund of experience, even though many solutions are less 
than ingenious. It is almost inconceivable that the foreign stu- 
dent adviser will find it unnecessary to seek information, of 
one sort or another, almost daily. Experience can be equated 
with competence and expanding knowledge, as a general rule, 
although occasionally “5 years’ experience” turns out to mean 
“l year’s experience five times.” 
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Likewise, a high value is placed on “a broad and liberal 
education,” which is mercifully undefined. The respondents’ 
notable lack of educational background in engineering, natural 
sciences, agriculture, and medicine clearly indicates strong 
preferences for specialization in the social sciences and educa- 
tion, with business administration acceptable. Selection of a 
single discipline as particularly appropriate for foreign stu- 
dent advising is well nigh impossible. However, if education 
were the only qualification offered by a prospective foreign 
student adviser, a university might legitimately stipulate a 
specific discipline such as counseling, education, or student 


personnel administration as a minimal criterion for initial | 


employment. But it would logically appear that the range of 
adaptability of experience qualifications applies with equal 
validity to a comparable diversity of educational backgrounds. 
The full range of educational specialization has legitimate use. 
fulness within the predictable range of advising situations. It 


might even be conceded that a foreign student adviser with an | 
engineering education would find it occasionally advantageous » 


when advising engineering students concerning academic mat- 


ters. In fact, two of the respondents did not complete bachelor’s | 


degrees, but both have substantial other qualifications. 


The point might well be emphasized that even the ideally 
“broad and liberal education” must necessarily be reinforced 
by human experience before any practitioner can aspire to 
genuine professional stature, whether in a well-established pro- 
fession or in an emerging one. Even if education were nar- 
rowly regarded as training (the terms are often used inter- 
changeably, even in academic circles), skill in the application 
of learning is nourished by situations in which the stress of 
a problem demands the marshaling of resources. The ex- 
perienced practitioner may regard the resources drawn en- 
tirely from his experience as ample without the need for 
reinforcement by formal education, and he may be entirely 
correct in thinking so. However, in dealing with an almost 
limitless diversity of interpersonal situations in a multicultural 
and cross-cultural context, such a fund of experience needs to 
be vast, indeed. Moreover, the accumulation of truly unique 
experience is a slow process—perhaps a hundred cases per 
year—and few persons can retain accumulated experience 
without some attrition. 


Continuing education, then, becomes a necessity, both t 
reinforce and to replenish experience and to add problem-soly- 
ing resources more rapidly. It need not involve formal courses 
in the classroom, or progress toward an advanced degree. In- 
dependent reading, participation in seminars, attending public 
lectures, attending classes as an auditor, or simply asking 
questions of students during office calls—all contribute equally 
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to the fund of intellectual capital upon which the foreign stu- 
dent adviser may draw when a stress situation demands. These 
approaches tend to be unstructured and casual, however, and 
may not furnish the specific reinforcement required by gaps 
in individual experience or in educational preparation. Follow- 
ing a structured program of study designed to fill recognized 
gaps is no easy matter, and it may not fully achieve expecta- 
tions. But such planned study can hardly fail to result in some 
progress toward meeting self-imposed professional standards. 
Thus formal education supplements experience to exert a small 
but salutary force accelerating the emergence of a profession. 


A Program of Formal Study 


The next few paragraphs describe a planned course of formal 
study at the graduate level, undertaken over a 6-year period 
concurrently with a full-time assignment as one of four foreign 
student advisers at a university with a foreign student popula- 
tion ranging from 1,200 to 1,400, and with a visiting foreign 
faculty population averaging 250. The course of study was 
intended to fill the apparent gaps left by a bachelor of science 
degree in engineering earned 25 years before becoming a for- 
eign student adviser, and 21 years of service as a commissioned 
officer in the Armed Forces. Enrollment was as “nondegree 
candidate, graduate unassigned,” for two reasons: No specific 
discipline provided the latitude and flexibility desired, and, 
more important, undergraduate engineering education did not 
provide the prerequisite preparation for the desired courses, 
all in the social sciences. Since I was a nondegree candidate, the 
consent of instructors was more readily given to enroll, al- 
though I was lacking the necessary background. There was a 
genuine knowledge gap to be bridged, and its limits were 
poorly defined. Its only dimension was a felt need to learn as 
much as possible as quickly as possible about foreign students’ 
ethnic and cultural differences and about their similarities as 
human beings and as students. As the gap narrowed, the 
prospects for more empathetic relationships between con- 
sultant and client should be improved. This, rather than a 
graduate degree, was the fundamental objective of the pro- 
gram. 


The major thrust of study was directed toward cultural 
anthropology and cultural geography, on the premise that 
more useful information, directly applicable to practical inter- 
personal situations, could be gained from these disciplines. 
Moreover, the disciplines are traditionally organized in a pat- 
tern that allows selectivity of subject matter, enabling the 
foreign student adviser whose clients are predominantly 
African, or Chinese, or Indian to concentrate for a semester 
on the cultural landscape of a specific area. Given sufficient 
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time and course offerings, the program of study could cover 
the globe in detail, within time spans reaching to prehistoric 
times. 


This particular study program has thus far covered peoples 
and cultures of India, Southeast Asia, Africa, East Asia and 
Siberia, and ethnology of Russia and Middle America, leaving 
gaps still to be closed. This is hardly an acceptable way to 
seek qualification as an anthropologist or as a geographer; in 
fact, the antithesis of specialization is a more likely result. 
The adviser-student accumulates a small amount of knowledge 
about a large number of cultures and cultural interactions, 
about a variety of ecological and economic relationships, and 
about the wide diversity of several segments of mankind. He 
is also brought in contact with the complex aspects of culture 
change, as influenced by the sweep of developing societies 
and the interplay of man and natural forces, of technology and 
tradition. He may be comforted by the knowledge that spe- 
cialists in those disciplines spend their professional lifetimes 
probing these same complexities. Apart from this exposure to 
a bewildering demonstration of the heterogeneous nature of 
mankind, the adviser-student senses a different exposure to 
some of human society’s unifying forces in the living labora- 
tory of his own office. In order to grasp their significance, he 
needs to direct some of his study toward sociology, and spe- 
cialized subdivisions of sociology, at that. 


The social role of education in human development is a 
worthy and challenging subject, which can hardly be treated 
fully without commitment to one discipline or the other, sociol- 
ogy or education. But even a cursory exploration in a single 
semester gives a clearer conception of the powerful “drive 
for degrees” which is virtually the hallmark of the foreign stu- 
dent. The impact of education on upward mobility in a class 
structured society, and its counterpart, the control of educa- 
tional opportunity to stabilize people in the structure, are a 
universal phenomenon. The mandarin tutoring a protégé for 
civil service examinations and the medieval nobility who 
limited the opportunity for learning to their own progeny 
understood the power of knowledge equally well. Transmission 
of learning and culture has historically been as influential as 
transmission of power in maintaining closed societies, or in 
regulating their degree of openness, because of the inherent 
symbiosis between kings and ministers, and between chiefs 
and shamans. The mechanisms of selecting students for higher 
learning have much in common, whether in a medieval Euro- 
pean university or in a T’ang court. Centuries have not dimmed 
the concept of higher education for higher status, for a place 
among the elite. 
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Even in the modern open society, where competition has 
shifted from selection for the race to survival of its rigors, the 
ultimate status goal is unchanged. The open society, however, 
deals more kindly with those who fail to finish the race, be- 
cause more failures are expected. The nature of the society 
from which many foreign students come, although not classifi- 
able as “open” or “closed” for this particular reason, demands 
completion of study with a degree as the prized mark of 
accomplishment, and will not countenance failure. No foreign 
student adviser will ever forget a genuinely imminent suicide 
motivated by academic failure, sometimes augmented by filial 
respect, shame, or “face.” 


Study of cultural anthropology and cultural geography offers 
a considerably better context than does sociology for relating 
acquired knowledge to individuals and situations. This is at- 
tributable in large measure to an inherent readiness to asso- 
ciate the individual foreign student with a geographical area 
or with a culture pattern rather than with an empirical com- 
plex of social concepts. In addition, the foreign student adviser 
often finds that even a fragmentary knowledge of culture pat- 
terns, traditions, or folklore can be introduced as “small talk” 
during a counseling session, though the primary topic of the 
session may be related only minimally, if at all. Not only is this 
technique helpful in establishing rapport, but it also serves to 
test, clarify, and expand knowledge gained in the library or 
classroom. Even the adviser’s misconception of a cultural fea- 
ture need not be damaging in such a conversation. More often 
than not, the foreign student client relishes becoming a con- 
sultant in this informal reversal of roles. 


Both participants profit from such an interchange. A single 
brief conversation may well touch on culture change as in- 
fluenced by modernization and urbanization in the student’s 
homeland, on acculturation as he perceives the influence of his 
study in the United States, on comparisons between a specific 
trait or custom in his own culture and in U.S. culture, or a 
comparison between his views and those advanced by anthro- 
pologists, geographers, and observers from cultures other than 
his own. The understanding and mutual respect between the 
foreign student and his adviser will almost invariably be 
strengthened by this type of informal discussion. If the discus- 
sion does not relate to any specific problem situation at hand, 
so much the better. In any case, both the adviser and the 
foreign student have an opportunity to narrow their respective 
knowledge gaps, however slightly, in this living laboratory. It 
is very likely that the adviser will be the principal gainer. To 
him, such accruals of understanding and knowledge are pro- 
fessional necessities. 
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Applicability 


Opportunities for direct application of specific bits of informa- 
tion are not frequent, but neither are they rare. For example, 
formal study of the peoples and cultures of India, touching 
upon its ethnic, political, and religious history, its linguistic 
and cultural diversity, clearly emphasizes that all Indians 
cannot be regarded as sharing a common culture. Such knowl- 
edge might have avoided a nearly disastrous situation that 
arose when a South Indian Hindu and a North Indian Muslim 
shared an apartment and were unable to reconcile their funda- 


mental cultural and religious differences. The resulting ten. | 


sions undoubtedly contributed heavily to the mental breakdown 
of the weaker of the two, who was unable to withstand the 
pressure of graduate study combined with the pressure of an 
incompatible cultural environment. In another instance, the 
inability of the scion of an upper class Indian family to with- 
stand the democratizing impact of a summer vacation job with 
the Department of Highways might have been foreseen, and 


his abandonment of educational goals and premature return to | 


familiar cultural surroundings might have been avoided. 


The foreign student adviser is often hard-pressed to recog- 
nize cultural values of the “East” or “West” in the infinite 
variety of man-woman relationships. He may be asked for 
advice by an obviously infatuated couple on the advisability 
of marriage when the future would require a Christian Ameri- 
can girl to adapt to life in a Muslim urban community, or to 
that of a developing country in sub-Sahara Africa. He may be 
asked by an obviously unhappy couple for advice on the ad- 
visability of divorce, because a cross-cultural marriage, which 
was thriving abroad, failed to adapt to the cultural environ- 
ment of an American university community. He may be asked 
for help by the wife whose student husband, from her own 
culture, seeks release from academic pressures and the frus- 
trations of fruitless research by beating her. The ignored wife, 
whose student husband sent for her to join him because his 
family insisted that it was the proper thing to do, may seek 
help in dissuading him from openly dating American girls. 
The mother of an American girl may seek help in dissuading 
her daughter from dating a foreign student husband whose 
wife remains with her family abroad. Or the engaged couple, 
of the same culture, may seek financial aid for the purpose of 
returning home briefly only to be married in the traditional 
ceremony which their kinsmen demand. 


Study of cultural anthropology provides no ready-made 
answers, but it often gives clues concerning the cultural cli- 
mate of a situation, and offers warnings that apparent whims 
are really matters of enormous gravity. If the foreign student 
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adviser is able to talk from something approximating his 
client’s viewpoint, he may be successful in inducing a genuinely 
candid statement of the real viewpoint. Better still, he may 
assist his client in formulating a viewpoint which he did not 
realize existed because he had not fully explored the problem 
situation in his own cultural terms. A solution, if one is to be 
reached at all (and not all problems are solved), must be com- 
patible with the client’s viewpoint and cultural values, and the 
adviser can never be absolutely sure what they are. 


The dynamics of acculturation and culture change, from the 
objective and analytical viewpoint of the cultural anthropology 
student, are primarily retrospective tracings of cause and ef- 
fect, operating over time periods characterized by both 
somnolence and cultural upheaval on a local or regional scale. 
The cultural history of virtually every major ethnic group 
shows a pattern of ebb and flow, dominance and retrogression, 
with the small, isolated, primitive cultures providing the ex- 
ception to the rule. However, within the lifetime of the present 
population of this planet, cultural change has continuously 
accelerated with ever-widening scope, under the impact of 
mass communication and movement of peoples across cultural 
boundaries. Who is to say how much of his cultural heritage 
the African student had abandoned before he undertook study 
in the United States? And who can truly assess the impact of 
our changing culture upon his changing values? We no longer 
wonder why the Sikh cuts his hair and shaves his beard after a 
period of study in the United States; we wonder why he did 
so before leaving the Punjab. The foreign student adviser’s 
dilemma, once he aspires to achieve empathy with his client by 
understanding his culture, is compounded by changes taking 
place in his own culture. If he ever did really understand it 
(and the odds are heavy that he did not) he needs to be an 
assiduous student in several disciplines in order to keep abreast 
of what is going on. 


The Educated Professional 


Thus it would appear that attaining professionalism by this 
route, i.e., study of the world’s cultural landscapes in the class- 
room and in the “living laboratory,” is foredoomed to failure. 
The foreign student adviser must, after all, expend the major- 
ity of his effort on the pedestrian administrative chores of his 
employment, with only a modicum of available time for study, 
reflection, and “laboratory work.” More often than not, he 
will be obliged to consider culture differences, similarities, and 
change under the pressures of a situation which places a pre- 
mium on resolution. Research and methodical appraisal of cul- 
tural features necessarily bow to empathy and intuition. This 
18 not to say that knowledge, however imperfect, of a client’s 
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cultural heritage is unreliable when it is most needed. Quite the 
contrary. Its greatest effectiveness may spring from its subtle 
assurance that a troubled client is not a total stranger but is 
a fellow explorer of a third culture—not his, nor mine, but 
ours—which promises some common basis for facing a puzzling 


world. The conviction that he can never know enough to close F 


his knowledge gap, and the realization that resolutions of prob- 
lem situations are merely approximations at best, can give the 
discerning foreign student adviser one more attribute of the 
professional—a sense of excitement and challenge each time 
he faces the unknown complexities of the human condition in 
all its variations and combinations. His is truly an enviable 
role, as a participant at the interface of cultural clash, often 
influencing the mechanisms which shape cultural change, while 
exposing himself to profound changes by seeking common cul- 
tural ground. 


Yet, in an objective and measurable sense, the foreign stu- 
dent adviser will be hard-pressed to establish and defend his 
professional credentials, whether acquired by travel, advanced 
education and degrees, or by experience with thousands of 
clients. No single criterion, or empirical combination of cri- 
teria, is an acceptable index of his professional stature; no 
common standard of acceptability could equally satisfy his col- 
leagues in higher education around the world, his colleagues 
and superiors at his own institution, and his clients. However, 
in a subjective sense he has every right to claim professional 
stature, measured by progress toward self-imposed standards 
of performance and tempered by acceptability of his perform- 
ance as evaluated by his clients. This evaluation is necessarily 
the most elusive and the most subjective of all, permitting 
self-deception in its most pernicious form. But clients do ap- 
praise critically, mercilessly, and privately. Only rarely will 
unguarded comments, such as “my friend says you under- 
stand Arabs,” or “I would rather see Mr. Otherman, thank 
you,” give slight indications of success or failure as evalua- 
tions that truly matter. 


The foreign student adviser who sets his own professional 
standards and relies upon his clients’ reactions and responses 
for measuring progress toward meeting them can hardly 
escape including study of cultural and social forces in his per- 
sonal development plan. If he is busy and has many extra- 
curricular demands on his free time, the discipline of formal 
class and lecture attendance will be essential to avoid unorga- 
nized dissipation of his well-intentioned efforts. If he is so dis- 
posed, he may expand his social contacts with foreign students 
and assimilate knowledge and understanding in a “living 
laboratory.” If he has mastered self-discipline and can budget 
his time, a systematic program of independent reading will 
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meet his needs. But whatever the manner of its accomplish- 
ment, the adviser must familiarize himself with other cultural 
landscapes unless his personal standards of professionalism are 
abysmally low, or unless he already knows everything about 
everyone, everywhere. 


How much of this personal professional development has 
been going on in the field of foreign student advising during 
the last 20 years has never been fully assessed. The survey 
conducted in conjunction with this paper clearly indicates 
that a substantial body of self-improvement activities by indi- 
vidual foreign student advisers is fairly continuous, embracing 
a broad span of academic disciplines, independent study, travel, 
symposia, and the like. Although no genuine pattern of pro- 
fessional development suggesting criteria for recognizing pro- 
fessional competence is discernible, it must be assumed that 
personal development relates to personal goals. If those goals 
relate to the personal relationship between adviser and client, 
it is further assumed that much of the personal development 
effort is directed toward understanding and reconciling cul- 
tural diversity within the universal environment of progress 
and hope and peace: Education. 


PERHAPS WITH THE IMPETUS OF EDUCATION, a new profession 
at the cultural crossroads is really emerging. 0 
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The foreign students interviewed by Dr. Heath “tended to be quite frank, 
objective, and nonpolemical in their assessment of the United States.” They 
indicated “complex attitudes toward life and people in the United States. .., 
Their intercultural experiences free them to think less in stereotypes and 
hence more positively of the United States.” 


A? 10 PERCENT of the 2,788 
foreign students! attending the 
University of California at Berkeley 
reside at International House, an 
on-campus residence and program 
center for international and Ameri- 
can students of upper division and 
graduate standing. ‘“I-House,” as the 
institution is popularly referred to 
on campus, plans intercultural and 
recreational programs for both resi- 
dents and nonresidents. It is above 
all, however, a place where foreign 
and domestic students can meet each 
other informally, whether at meals, 
in the lounge or coffee shop, or in the 
privacy of fellow students’ rooms. 
The writer’s residence of 39 con- 
secutive months (June 1966 to Sep- 
tember 1969) presented a unique op- 
portunity for research into foreign 


‘Foreign Student Adviser’s Office, 
University of California, Berkeley, 
“Statistics on Foreign Students and 
Foreign Scholars,” Fall Quarter, 1968 
(mimeo., unpaginated). 
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Foreign Student Attitudes 


at International House, Berkeley 





by G. Louis Heath 








students’ attitudes.? The writer was, 
as a house resident, a participant 
in many activities and conversa- 
tions with international students. In 
February 1967 he decided to system- 
ize his interaction with foreign stu- 
dents in order to gather data. To 
this end, he developed a 62-question | 
inventory based primarily upon items 
used in previous research.® The ques 
tionnaire was employed basically as 
a means of sustaining a rather open 
ended conversation and providing 
codification categories for subsequent 
analysis. This technique allowed the 
researcher to capitalize upon his par- 
ticipant-observer role and, in some 
cases, familiarity and friendship 
with research subjects. 














*The writer had done participant 
observer research at the University d 
Uppsala in 1964. For a visiting schol [ 
ar’s analysis of a host country’s st 
dents, see the writer’s “Social Plurt 
ism and Student Issues at.the Unive! 
of Uppsala, Sweden” (unpub. 
master’s thesis, University of 
fornia, Berkeley, 1967). 
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eG. Louis HEATH is an assistant 
professor of education at Illinois 
State University and is currently do- 
ing a major research study on race 
relations in Cairo, Ill. He earned his 
bachelor and doctorate degrees at the 
University of California at Berkeley, 
where he was an Office of Education 
research fellow for several years. He 
studied at the University of Uppsala, 
Sweden, in 1964-65. 


During the period from February 
1967 to June 1969, the writer inter- 
viewed 110 subjects. The sampling 
procedure was non-random: gener- 
ally, whoever was most available was 
interviewed. However, an effort was 
made to secure a cross-section of na- 
tionalities. Some 36 national back- 
grounds are represented in the 
study: Europe 10, South America 7, 
Far East and Southeast Asia 8, 
Africa 7, Middle East 2, and Aus- 
tralia and Canada. The researcher 
spoke with each subject an average 
of 11%4 hours. Four students were in- 
terviewed for 4 to 5 hours because of 
the writer’s interest in their national 
and regional backgrounds (two Nor- 
wegians and two Swedes). A tape 
recorder was used with 98 of the 
subjects. During these sessions the 
researcher did no transcription, but 
later codified the data, taking down 
exnlanatory, interesting, and occa- 
sionally humorous quotations before 
erasing the tape. 


Several themes with respect to 
American life were evident in the 





"Most of the items used in the ques- 
tionnaire appear in the following: 
Claire Selltiz et al., Attitudes and So- 
cial Relations of Foreign Students in 
the United States (Minneapolis: Uni- 
liversity of Minnesota Press, 1963); 
Sverre Lysgaard, A Study of Intercul- 
tural Contact: Norwegian Fulbright 
Grantees Visiting the United States 
(Oslo: Institute for Social Research, 
1954); and Richard T. Morris, The 
Two-Way Mirror: National Status in 
Foreign Students’ Adjustment (Min- 
heapolis: University of Minnesota 


Press, 1960) 


great majority of interviews. The 
students regarded Americans as 
democratic, ambitious, friendly, and 
easy-going, but also immature and 
materialistic. They were impressed 
with American optimism, egalitar- 
ianism, and informality (particularly 
in the professor-student relation- 
ship), but they also discerned super- 
ficial and ephemeral social relations, 
discrimination patterns in the so- 
ciety, and overpermissive childrear- 
ing. The subjects pointed to lack of 
social planning and an erratic and 
impulsive foreign policy as particu- 
larly problematic in the United 
States. They generally complained 
about the overemphasis upon finan- 
cial success as a life goal. 


American Democratic Process 


The one aspect of American life 
which impressed the students most 
was the democratic process. Over 80 
percent of the students sampled 
claimed that Americans are demo- 
cratic. About the same percentage 
liked this characteristic. Half of the 
students perceived this feature of 
America as similar to the political 
process in their home countries. The 
subjects attached a great deal of 
significance to the democratic theme 
in developing their image of America. 
They evinced more favorable atti- 
tudes toward the democratic features 
of American life than any others. 


A Russian informant noted: 


There is more freedom here than 
in the Soviet Union. You have 
more choices in your shops as well 
as among political candidates ... 
I came soon to see this during my 
stay here. 


A Finn reported: 


Finland has more parties than 
the United States. Most are small. 
This situation allows for a strong 
president, who is now Kekkonen. 
Here, your president is more sub- 
ject to checks by Congress and the 
courts. 
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A Sikh student told the inter- 
viewer: 

Democracy is not perfect here, 
by no means, but the citizens are 
educated enough to take sensible 
action more often than not. There 
are constant threats to the idea of 
the people controlling the govern- 
ment, but the whole system seems 
to work fairly well. . . . I see the 
United States positively in this 
respect now. Before I left India, I 
saw only the benefits of a good 
technical education and the high 
standard of living. 

Some 90 percent of the sample con- 
tend that Americans are informal, 
friendly, optimistic, egalitarian, and 
active; and about the same percent- 
age approve of these characteristics. 
Most seem to be pleased with the 
high degree of social interaction 
across status barriers. They are ac- 
customed to considerably more rigid- 
ity in their social relations. They be- 
lieve that Americans are friendly in 
meeting strangers and that they gen- 
erally treat each other as equals. 
However, they also feel that friend- 
ships usually develop quickly and last 
for a short time. They are very im- 
pressed with the informality of stu- 
dent-professor relations. 


A South African observed: 


Social relationships are more 
open here. People of different back- 
grounds are not so aware and do 
meet each other, though I think 
that, when it comes to marriage 
and close friends, the contacts are 
increasingly narrowed. ... Life 
here is more leveled. 


A Taiwanese student remarked: 


Compared to Taiwan, meeting 
others, particularly men, is very 
informal. Much of what goes on 
would be unacceptable in National- 
ist China. Parents play a greater 
part in establishing a relationship 
between a boy and a girl at home 
while here students are freer to 
choose whom they please. 


A Thai graduate student noted: 


You Americans are hyperactive. 
You even make work of vacations. 
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Work is important, but you have 
lost sight of higher values—you 
can call them spiritual values, if 
you like. 


Shallow Relationships 


Over three-fourths of the subjects 
regarded American social relation- 
ships as shallow and short-lived. Al- 
though they observed that status 
barriers are often transcended 
through warm, informal contacts, 
they thought that most such rela- 
tionships were extremely fleeting. 
This image is perhaps related to the 
frequent reference to Americans as 
compulsive, erratic, and materialis- 
tic. Most students who spoke of the 
limited quality of social relationships 
also referred to these qualities. 


An Australian pointed out: 

I like the States very much, but 
money and things are too impor- 
tant. Friends are often no more 
than possessions: the more one 
has, the better; quality is irrele- 
vant. Friends are often valued as 
contacts for financial success. ... 
Although learning is perhaps more 
important now, the businessman 
still rates above the philosopher. 
When this relationship is reversed, 
the economy may serve human val- 
ues rather than humans being in- 
terchangeable parts of the econ- 
omy. 

Discrimination patterns in the 
United States were disturbing to 
about 70 percent of the sample, par- 
ticularly the students from countries 
without significant racial or ethnic 
minorities. Many who stressed the 
immorality of the situation also 
pointed to the extreme complexity of 
the problem. 


One Icelander noted: 

It is difficult for me to under- 
stand your race problem. I very 
much find it distasteful, but after 
2 years I can see that it is not a 
very easy problem to solve...- 
I do feel that the situation is im- 
proving. 
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Some 32 percent of the students 
feel that U.S. aid to other nations is 
given for reasons of national inter- 
est; 9 percent believe it is given out 
of sympathy and concern; and 58 
percent believe that both motives are 
involved. Ninety-seven percent like 
the United States “very much” or 
“somewhat,” and 64 percent have 
changed their view of the country in 
a positive direction after having 
lived here. Seventy-four percent 
claim that the trend in Negro-white 
relations is toward more equal oppor- 
tunity. On foreign policy, 27 percent 
feel that U.S. policy reflects much 
understanding toward their country; 
52 percent feel that there is some 
understanding; and 17 percent be- 
lieve that there is little understand- 
ing. The great majority (79 percent) 
think that human nature is basically 
good and cooperative. Finally, 70 per- 
cent are very satisfied and 18 per- 
cent are somewhat satisfied with 
their stay at International House on 
the Berkeley campus. 


less Favorable View of Europeans 


Europeans generally have a less 
favorable view of the United States 
and Americans than non-Europeans. 
They are more inclined than the non- 
Europeans to see Americans as su- 
perficial and materialistic. They are 
more likely to say that Americans 
feel that businessmen are more im- 
portant than artists or philosophers. 
They more often think that students 
are treated as immature in the 
United States, and less often claim 
there is high participation in sports, 
enduring friendships, or adequate so- 
cial welfare provisions here. Euro- 
peans are less apt to like the nature 
of university training, the great 
amount of time Americans spend 
apart from the family, and the leni- 
ency of parents. They also regard the 
Americans as conformist organiza- 
tion men. The Europeans believe, 
however, that the Americans have a 
favorable attitude toward the United 


Nations more frequently than do the 
non-Europeans. 


The Europeans are proud of the 
quality of their universities and their 
nonmaterialistic philosophy. They ad- 
mire American activism, community 
involvement, informality, and egali- 
tarianism. Non-Europeans are proud 
that their countries are modernizing. 
They appreciate the United States as 
a model of high industrial and eco- 
nomic development. They experience 
stigmatization because of the infe- 
rior status of their educational and 
social institutions relative to Ameri- 
can ones. Generally, the Europeans 
see more hypocrisy, racism, super- 
ficiality, materialism, and conform- 
ity than the non-Europeans, who are 
seeking to make the transition from 
a traditional, agrarian economy to a 
more dynamic, industrial one, and 
are, therefore, more inclined to ven- 
erate American society. 


A generally favorable image of the 
United States is positively related to 
the student’s satisfaction with his 
stay in this country. Over 70 percent 
of those subjects who think highly 
of the United States are also very 
much satisfied with their life here. A 
favorable attitude toward the United 
States is also positively related to 
academic satisfaction; students who 
found merit in their degree pro- 
grams tended to approve of American 
life; they also spent a greater propor- 
tion of their free time with Ameri- 
cans. The students who traveled most 
in the United States were most likely 
to be satisfied with their stay. They 
had encountered a large number of 
people, places, and situations. Their 
perceptions were much less likely to 
be stereotyped. 


Evolving Attitudes 


Most students’ attitudes toward the 
United States develop according to a 
distinguishable, three-phase pattern. 
First, America, with her high stand- 
ard of living, modern kitchens, and 
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flashy automobiles seems to be per- 
fect—a technological heaven. Sec- 
ond, after 4 to 6 months disillusion- 
ment sets in; the student looks be- 
hind the sparkling technology and 
finds hypocrisy, materialism, racism, 
and so forth. He sees that the United 
States does not measure up to his ex- 
pectations or the image promoted 
abroad. In the final stage (generally 
after about a year and a half) the 
student has had sufficient experience 
to be fully aware that Americans are 
people, the same as the citizens of 
any other country, and as people, 
subject to error and imperfection. It 
is in stage three that the student 
begins to attain again the level of 
satisfaction he enjoyed in stage one. 
This phenomenon has been found be- 
fore. It is, of course, the U-curve of 
acculturation. 


IT IS APPARENT that foreign students 
at International House have complex 
attitudes toward life and people in 
the United States. They find aspects 
of which they approve and others of 
which they disapprove. Their inter- 
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cultural experiences free them to 
think less in stereotypes and hence 
more positively of the United States, 
However, the present study demon- 
strates that their judgments tend to 
be rather independent. Liking one 
particular—for example, the demo- 
cratic process—does not insure that 
they will approve of American con- 
sumption patterns or foreign policy. 
The students sampled tended to be 
quite frank, objective, and nonpo- 
lemical in their assessment of the 
United States. They seemed to be 
able to put the finger on the society’s 
values and assumptions. 0 


*Cf., e.g., John T. Gullahorn and 
Jeanne E. Gullahorn, “An Extension of 
the U-Curve Hypothesis,” The Journal 
of Social Issues, XIX, 3 (July 1963), 
pp. 33-47; Sverre Lysgaard, “Adjust- 
ment in a Foreign Society: Norwegian 
Fulbright Grantees Visiting the United 
States,” International Social Science 
Bulletin, VII, 1 (1955), pp. 45-51; and 
M. Brewster Smith (ed.), “Attitudes 
and Adjustment in Cross-Cultural Con- 
tact: Recent Studies of Foreign Stu- 
dents,” Journal of Social Issues, XII, 
1 (1956). 
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Cultural Exchange 
First Step to Cooperation 


by Charles B. Fahs 


“A journey of a thousand li begins with a single step. It is the 
things which take longest which must be begun earliest. The 
business of cultural relations is like forestry. If we do not plant 
trees today our grandchildren will lack forests to use and to 
enjoy. If we do not now develop cultural relations between 
nations as wisely and as broadly as we are able, our children 
and grandchildren will not have the human resources without 
which international peace and cooperation and human freedom 
cannot be preserved.” 


HE ASIAN AND PACIFIC COUNCIL was established to pro- 

mote understanding and cooperation among its member 
states. The regular meetings of the council, attended by official 
representatives, serve to increase understanding and coopera- 
tion between governments. It is, as I understand it, the function 
of the Cultural and Social Centre to build broader foundations 
for cooperation in public understanding. 


My purpose is to discuss the importance of this role and some 
of the problems and opportunities which it presents. 


More than two millennia ago Sun Tzu, in his treatise on 
strategy, said that the key to victory is to know yourself and 
to know your enemy. What is often forgotten today, however, 


@CHARLES B. FAHs is director of international programs at Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio. Before and after receiving his Ph.D. at 
Northwestern University in 1933 he spent 5 years as a student 
abroad. He later spent 16 years with the Rockefeller Foundation, 
11 of them as director for humanities. He was minister for cultural 
affairs at the U.S. Embassy in Tokyo from 1962 to 1967. 
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ASPAC 


The Asian and Pacific Council and its acronym, ASPAC, 
are not well-known to Americans. The Republic of Korea 
convened the initial meeting of this new international orga- 
nization in 1966; other member nations are Japan, the Re- 
public of China, South Viet-Nam, the Philippines, Thailand, 
Malaysia, Australia, and New Zealand. Because it is a new 
and promising effort, it is of importance to Americans even 
though the United States is not a member. 


Decisions taken at a meeting of the council in 1968 re- 
sulted in the establishment in Seoul in 1969 of a subsidiary— 
the Cultural and Social Centre, Asian and Pacific Region— 
dedicated to building social and cultural foundations for 
regional consciousness and cooperation. The first interna- 
tional meeting sponsored by the new center was the ASPAC 
Cultural and Social Seminar held in Seoul May 19-23, 1969. 
Dr. Fahs, whose paper for that seminar appears here, was 
one of the four guests from nonmember countries invited 
to participate. 











is that mutual knowledge is even more essential for coopera- 
tion than it is for conflict. The way to peace is to know our 
friends. 


In any group sport the decision to form a team is only the 
beginning. Real teamwork is achieved through long acquaint- 
ance and practice. In addition to the agreed rules of the game 
the players must learn each other’s abilities, must learn to 
think along similar lines of play. Each must gain confidence 
that his teammates will be in the right place at the right time 
and can be trusted with a full share in the action. Only when 
these things have been so well learned that they are no longer 
thought about but are subconscious guides to action is the 


team ready for competition. Teamwork depends on internalized { 
agreement on goals and means, on reciprocal knowledge and 


confidence. 


The requirements for teamwork among nations are analo- 
gous but even more difficult. A game is a highly artificial situa- 
tion in which both goals and rules are poorly defined, disputed, 


and often change or evolve as we go along. Nor are the players | 


limited to a few diplomats or heads of state. Even if leaders in 
two or more countries can agree on common goals they may 
not be free to pursue them. Governments, particularly in 
democracies, are dependent on public support. Public opinion 
in two cooperating countries may be influenced by quite dif- 
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ferent concepts of the world, international politics, or human 
values. A public may not recognize the need for cooperation, 
or may give this need so little weight that it refuses financial 
sacrifice to make cooperation effective. Lack of knowledge and 
shallow understanding may combine with minor disagreements 
to undermine confidence in the partner country. For these 
reasons the maintenance of any kind of international coopera- 
tion requires a substantial educational effort. This effort must 
be continuous because our populations are in perpetual flux. 
No matter how well one generation may have learned the need 
for cooperation, the next generation must learn this simple 
truth again for itself. 


A Community of Peoples 


The decision of governments to establish the Asian and Pacific 
Council is thus only a beginning. To convert an intergovern- 
mental agreement into a community of peoples requires more 
than diplomatic meetings and more than governmental effort. 
It requires a deeper agreement than that on current issues of 
diplomacy. 


To build agreement at this deeper level is the function of the 
cultural and social program of which this center is the symbol. 
This is an important and urgent contribution to cooperation in 
the Asian and Pacific area. 


The task of the center is the more urgent because it is diffi- 
cult and will require long sustained effort. Relationships be- 
tween many of the countries around the Pacific basin are 
relatively recent and shallow. For most of human history the 
Pacific was a barrier. When modern transportation made 
crossing the ocean a less formidable undertaking, it first 
brought relations between the countries of the Pacific and 
those of the West rather than closer ties among the peoples of 
Asia and the Pacific themselves. Compare the situation around 
the Atlantic. There colonialism meant European settlement so 


} that now the countries of North and South America are in- 


habited largely by peoples of European origin, speaking Euro- 


| pean languages and looking on European history and culture 
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as part of their own heritage. This should make the problems 
of achieving cooperation around the Atlantic relatively easy. 
If we encounter difficulties even there—as of course we do— 


Wwe must anticipate even greater obstacles to cooperation 
around the Pacific. 


If the goal of ASPAC lacks deep historical roots, it nonethe- 
less reflects real needs of the present and future. It is not 
artificial. Today the Pacific, its skies, and even the space far 
above it have become a link instead of a barrier. Japan is now 
the second best trading partner of the United States—second 
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only to our immediate neighbor, Canada. Japan has also become 
an important trading partner of every other member state of 
ASPAC. The few hours required for passengers to cross the 
Pacific, east, west, north, or south, by jet will soon be further 
shortened by supersonic planes. Live TV broadcasting across 
the Pacific by satellite is already frequent. ASPAC is a recogni- 
tion of this growing interdependence. But if ASPAC is to be 
successful, the cultural underpinning which has not been sup- 
plied by history must be created. Understanding does not some- 
how appear just because it is needed. We should be conscious of 
the magnitude of the task and of its urgency. 


Nevertheless, commodities, messages, and people are flowing 
across the Pacific in greater volume than ever before. In a very 
proper sense this is all cultural exchange. With millions of 
visitors, thousands of books and periodicals, hundreds of 
millions of letters, thousands of hours of radio, television, 
movie, and cable time already involved, what can a small new 
program of cultural exchange accomplish? This is no idle ques- 
tion. Indeed the greatest risk faced by any new program of 
exchange of information or of people is that it will be only 
a small increment in an already enormous flow and will have 
little or no marginal value. This problem of how to achieve 
significant results with a limited budget in this large and dis- 
organized field of international cultural relations has, in my 
experience, always been a very troublesome one. It was so, 
for example, both in the humanities program of the Rockefeller 
Foundation and in the cultural activities of the U.S. Embassy 
in Tokyo. Budgets are always limited. I am sure that how to 
focus its activities will be a major problem for the Cultural 
and Social Centre, Asian and Pacific Region, as well. Every ad- 
ministrator of a cultural exchange program is besieged by 
individuals who believe that if only they are given the means 
to travel, international understanding will be increased. If a 
program is supported by public funds, each element in society 
wants a share in the largesse. If the administrater succumbs 
to these pressures or even tries to deal with them with an even 
hand, he is lost. The program and the budget allocated to it will 
disappear in the great sea of international movement and 
create scarcely a new ripple. 


The only solution is to discriminate—to be highly selective in 
choice of projects and grantees. The administrator of a cultural 
exchange program needs to define objectives clearly, to search 
for neglected means of furthering these objectives which offer 
important returns for small inputs, and then to concentrate 
the resources at his disposal on these means. This is neither an 
easy nor a popular policy. But it is the only one which is likely 
to bring results commensurate with the budgets applied. 
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The objectives of ASPAC—and therefore of the Cultural 
and Social Centre—are, as I understand them, international 
understanding, cooperation, and peace. These are political ob- 
jectives, and properly so. Many of man’s most important goals 
must be achieved through political action if they are to be 
achieved at all. But there are many people, particularly among 
intellectuals, who demand that cultural exchange programs be 
divorced from politics. This semantic confusion requires clari- 
fication. 


Long-Range Results of Cultural Exchange 


The important results of cultural exchange are long-range 
results. Some are very long-range indeed. I could give many 
examples but I shall confine myself to two. 


About 1875 a former Satsuma samurai named Kuroda, who 
had become administrator of the Hokkaido Development 
Agency in the years after the Meiji Restoration, visited the 
United States. He was impressed with American agriculture 
and invited General Capron, former Secretary of the Interior, 
to visit Hokkaido and advise on its development. Capron pro- 
posed the establishment of an agricultural college and, on his 
advice, Dr. Clark, president of the school which has since 
become the University of Massachusetts, was invited to Japan. 
Clark stayed only 6 months. The college he founded is now 
Hokkaido National University. But Clark left a more impor- 
tant legacy—a small group of students who were inspired 
by him. From this small group came Kanzo Uchimura, founder 
of the nonchurch Christian movement, and Inazo Nitobe, a 
pioneer interpreter of Japan to the West. Among the younger 
men who grew up under the influence of Uchimura or Nitobe 
are two post-World War II presidents of Tokyo University 
and many of the liberals who have worked for international 
understanding in Japan both before and after the war. But 
this is not all. On that same trip to the United States Kuroda 
was impressed with the role of American women and decided 
to send a group of young Japanese girls to the United States 
for study. One of these became the founder of Tsuda College, 
today one of the finest colleges for women in Japan and an 
outstanding center for the teaching of English. Thus the re- 
sults of that one short trip by Kuroda and of the cultural 
exchanges which followed it 90 years ago continue to affect the 
life of Japan today in ways that are incalculable. 


Much the same can be said of the dreams of Cecil Rhodes in 
the last decades of the 19th century. Through a fellowship for 
a young man from Arkansas named J. William Fulbright, who 
later became a United States Senator, the bequest of Cecil 
Rhodes to Oxford University inspired the well-known Ameri- 
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can exchange progrem which has contributed to the cultural 
relations of every country represented here today. 


Not every cultural traveler is a Kuroda, a Clark, or a Ful- 
bright. Clearly these are extraordinary examples. It is normal, 
however, for the effects of cultural exchange to be greatest 
many years after the exchange takes place. It is the young who 
benefit most from contacts with new ideas and different cul- 
tures. Older men and women are less likely to be significantly 
influenced. What the young learn comes to fruition as they 
grow in maturity and influence—10, 20, or even 50 years later. 


Because the effects of cultural exchange grow slowly and are 
long-lasting, these effects are also unpredictable in detail. 
In a very broad sense we can be confident of the results. We 
know that without extensive cultural contact understanding 
is unlikely and cooperation is difficult. Exchanges, whether of 
persons or communications, are most likely to contribute to 
understanding, cooperation, and peace if the participants are 
young, intelligent, tolerant, well motivated, headed for occupa- 
tions in which they will have opportunities to influence others, 
and in general have the qualities associated with leadership. 
But before there is time for cultural exchange to have an im- 
portant influence, national administrations may change, poli- 
cies may be reversed, and the structure of international poli- 
tics may be transformed in significant ways. The limited 
cultural exchange which took place between Japan and the 
United States in the first half of the 20th century was not 
enough to prevent the war in the Pacific, but the effects of that 
exchange survived the hostilities and continue to assist under- 
standing between Japan and the United States today. Those 
who encouraged the exchange in the 1920’s and 1930’s could 
not have imagined the world in which the exchanges are now 
active. 


It is worse than futile to expect a cultural exchange program 
to support the politics of the moment or of the year. It is futile 
because these policies may change before there is time for the 
program to have significant results. It is worse than futile 
because tying the program closely to present policies may cause 
an allocation of limited resources in ways that are uneconomic 
in the long run. It will, for example, tend toward the selection 
of exchangees who are older and closer to the exercise of power 
but who are, for that reason, less likely to be influenced sig- 
nificantly by the exchange experience. 


Long-term political goals belong at the heart of international 
cultural exchange programs— it is security, cooperation, and 
peace we are after. But the political and diplomatic tactics of 
this year and next can better be pursued through other means. 
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There are two additional comments, growing out of Ameri- 
can experience, which seem to me relevant to the work of the. 
Cultural and Social Centre. I want to mention them here 
because they will be illustrated in the more specific suggestions 
which I shall make presently. 


First, because the Fulbright program grew up in the im- 
mediate post-World War II days when most nations had not 
yet recovered from the devastation of war and when the talk 
was of a dollar shortage in the world, many people in the 
United States came to associate international cultural exchange 
with economic aid programs. Whatever the situation then, I 
think that this confusion with aid is now a serious mistake. 
American budgets for cultural exchange must be justified in 
terms of the benefits of this exchange to the United States. I 
believe that this justification can be made and that it can be 
made without implying that exchange programs should produce 
immediate political or economic returns. These are long-term 
investments which we should make because of our interest in 
the world of tomorrow. 


Fortunately, ASPAC starts out as an international orga- 
nization. Whatever cultural and social program is decided on 
will be a joint program in which the member states participate 
because of their conviction that understanding and coopera- 
tion between these countries is in their mutual interest. 


My second point, however, is that this does not mean that 
only cultural activity financed and administered by the Cultural 
and Social Centre is meaningful in the ASPAC context. If I 
may use UNESCO as an example, direct U.S. participation in 
the so-called “Third Program” of mutual understanding be- 
tween East and West has been small. But each year American 
expenditures for education about Asia in American schools 
and universities and American assistance, for example through 
the Fulbright program, to Asian understanding of the West 
have far exceeded the total budget of UNESCO for this proj- 
ect. It is what gets done that counts, not what gets credited on 
one line in some account book. The Cultural and Social Centre 
may find that it can accomplish more by stimulating others to 
act than by undertaking projects itself. 


Inadequate Scholarship on Asian Countries 


A good example is university research on other countries and 
other cultures. If ASPAC is to flourish, each member country 
needs to have at least some continuing scholarly attention to 
the history, culture, and policies of each of the other member 
states, at least one center of expertise for each to which officials 
or the public can turn for accurate information and sound 
evaluations. Even without a survey I doubt that this is now the 
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case. I have for many years been associated with the develop- 
ment of studies of this sort in the United States, and I know 
how inadequate our own facilities still are. We have worked 
hard during the last 30 years and have made a great deal of 
progress. Our scholarship on Japan and China is now moder- 
ately good, though in my opinion still inadequate in amount. 
But compared to that on China and Japan, our scholarship on 
the other seven ASPAC countries is virtually nonexistent. Our 
ignorance of Thailand and Malaysia can be explained, perhaps, 
though not excused, by lack of close relationships in the past. 
But our lack of scholarship on the Philippines despite historic 
ties is disgraceful. The small number of American scholars 
interested in Korea and Viet-Nam has been made tragic by the 
need for our military help to those two countries. Our academic 
neglect of Australia and New Zealand is only a little less fool- 
ish than the similar neglect of our great neighbor Canada. 


These gaps in American scholarship persist today despite 40 
years of encouragement to American universities by our large 
foundations and despite more than 20 years of assistance from 
the U.S. Government, first through the Fulbright program and 
later through the National Defense Education Act. It is not 
easy to find an adequate place in traditional university cur- 
ricula and departmental structures for the kinds of research 
and study which this century requires. 


I suspect that the ASPAC countries have similar needs and 
similar shortcomings, and that they will face similar problems. 
Improvements in university attention to the other ASPAC na- 
tions must come through national rather than international 
action. Perhaps the Cultural and Social Centre can help, how- 
ever, by calling attention to the need. Perhaps, too, it can help 
by providing fellowships and travel grants for the training of 
young scholars on neglected areas as the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion did many years ago for young American scholars of East 
Asia. The number of such scholars which the universities can 
absorb will not be large but they are an essential element in a 
balanced program of cultural relations. 


Need for More Visiting Professors 


Scholarship about other countries is only a part of the need, 
however. It is also important that there be exchange of ideas in 
other fields of learning and that university students have op- 
portunities for contact with educated persons from other 
countries. The United States has a large number of professors 
from abroad on the faculties of its colleges and universities 
and has found them a great asset. They are a stimulus both to 
our scholarship and to international mindedness on the part 
of our students. In many countries, however, the employment 
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of foreign nationals as professors is made difficult not only by 
low budgets but by regulations which require that public offi- 
cials, including the professors at national institutions, be 
citizens. Perhaps the Cultural and Social Centre can do some- 
thing to make the employment of professors from other 
ASPAC countries easier. A goal might be the establishment 
at each nationally supported institution in each ASPAC coun- 
try of one visiting professorship to be held by scholars from 
other member states. 


Another method of encouraging closer relations among 
scholars might be for the center—or the ASPAC member states 
individually—to enable leading learned societies to establish 
honorary memberships for scholars from other ASPAC states, 
to provide publications of the society to such honorary mem- 
bers, and to enable some of them on occasion to participate in 
society meetings. Learned societies are often parochial, and 
the introduction of even a small group of scholars from other 
countries may add to both the liveliness of the meetings and to 
international understanding. 


Professors sometimes behave as if they think they are the 
only proper beneficiaries of cultural exchange programs. In 
fact, of course, in the actual conditions of the Asian and Pacific 
area other groups may be more important and yet may have 
fewer opportunities. I have myself, at one time or another, 
been involved with exchanges of labor leaders, police officers, 
librarians, and artists. I consider these, and many more, 
important. 


Novelists are an interesting example. In most of the ASPAC 
countries—Japan is an exception—they are less well supported 
than professors. They have few opportunities for international 
contacts and may not know a second language. Their knowledge 
of foreign literature is more likely to be of European literature 
than of the literatures of the other countries of the Asian and 
Pacific region. And yet, because they are both interpreting and 
influencing the culture of their own people, it is particularly 
important that they be acquainted with their neighbors. 


Sparse International News Coverage 


The press is a larger and more difficult problem. Lest I seem 
to criticize the press of any ASPAC country, let me use the 
press of the United States as an example. With a few dis- 
tinguished exceptions such as the New York Times, the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, the Washington Post, and the Wall Street 
Journal, foreign and international news gets little coverage in 
the American press. Within the limited space allocated to 
international news even the best newspapers neglect Japan in 
comparison with Europe. Coverage of any other ASPAC coun- 
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try is minimal except where the United States is directly in- 
volved as in Viet-Nam, and there the reporting is more about 
Americans than about Vietnamese. “Reader interest,” to which 
editors cater, reflects past experience more than future need, 
Careful reporting starts only after a crisis has occurred. Edi- 
tors often call for a far-sighted foreign policy, but the news 
foundation they provide is myopic if not backward-looking. I 
do not know how this can be changed, although while I was 
Director for Humanities in the Rockefeller Foundation we 
aided the International Press Institute, the establishment of 
its Asian branch, and several seminars for Asian journalists 
sponsored by the American Press Institute. 


If the Cultural and Social Centre can find some means of 
increasing and improving the flow of news among ASPAC 
countries and the actual printing of this news in their news- 
papers, it will make an important contribution to regional 
cooperation. 


In all international cultural exchange, whether of persons 
or of printed material and other forms of communication, I 
would personally give first priority to those which increase 
the exchange across national lines of information and views on 
world politics in all its ramifications. It is in this context of 
world politics that we must cooperate if we are to achieve our 
goals of freedom, security, and peace. To work together we 
need some degree of convergence in the ways we look at the 
world and at the other participants in world affairs. Yet, at 
present, even between nations which are trying to work to- 
gether, these views diverge wildly. Far from being able to 
agree, we sometimes cannot even understand what others are 
saying or why they are saying it. 


We need far more discussion; not public debate, but quiet 
unpublicized exchange of information and views, an exchange 
participated in by a wide variety of opinion leaders—scholars, 
journalists, students, labor leaders, military strategists, poli- 
ticians. I do not expect quick results from such discussion 
nor can I predict the direction in which our views will con- 
verge. None of us can expect to come out of the process with 
our ideas unchanged. But to the extent that our public discus- 
sion of international affairs improves in quality and shows a 


better understanding of the views of others, the task of our 


leaders and diplomats in agreeing on goals and organizing co- 
operation will become easier. In this long-range sense political 
discussion is the most important aspect of cultural exchange. 


A journey of a thousand li begins with a single step. It is the 
things which take longest which must be begun earliest. The 
business of cultural relations is like forestry. If we do not plant 
trees today our grandchildren will lack forests to use and to 
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g. I So I WELCOME the Cultural and Social Centre, Asian and Pacific 
was Region, as a new and promising participant in an activity of 
we great importance not only to the Asian and Pacific countries 
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U.S. Cultural Presentations Abroad 


sons | Junior Wells Rhythm and Blues Band 


ae REPORT FROM U.S. EMBASSY, DJAKARTA. The Junior Wells Band 
's On toured Indonesia December 6-12. . . . By almost every measurement 
t of . the Wells group was a success in Indonesia. Performances were ex- 
cellent professionally, programs were well arranged, and the sincer- 
> OUF ity of Wells and the instrumentalists was convincing. The musicians 
r we j} displayed such enthusiasm for their music and such determination 
t the to have their art accepted, understood, appreciated and enjoyed, they 
t, at couldn’t help but succeed handsomely. Young Indonesians loved 
k to- | Junior Wells. (Elder ones didn’t.) Throughout the program, Wells 
le to | and company remained cooperative, hard-working, highly profes- 
s are sional, determined to please audiences. . . . The Indonesian pro- 
_ gram was student-sponsored, student-oriented, student-directed, and 
student-consumed. The Post believes that the opportunity for stu- 
quiet dent organizations to have successfully handled a good professional 
lange American musical group contributed much to an important reservoir 
olars, of confidence and solidarity with U.S. interests. Beyond the exposure 
poli- | of large audiences to a creative American musical group, this student 
ssion involvement was the chief beneficiary of the tour. 
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The Impact of Sociocultural Factors | 
on Middle-Eastern Students in the U. S. 





by Ali Jarrahi-Zadeh and William J. Eichman 


In this article, based on a paper presented last year at the 
American Orthopsychiatry convention, the authors discuss the 
results of their study of a group of foreign students from the 
Middle East at the University of North Carolina. { 


N INCREASINGLY LARGE NUMBER of foreign students are | 
coming to the United States for advanced or specialized | 
education. This is seen as a favorable development by most 
educators. What better way to learn about the world in depth 
than to establish a truly cosmopolitan atmosphere in our col- 
leges and universities? Also what better way to promote inter- 
national understanding exists than to provide mutual living 
and educational experiences to students of diverse cultures? 


( 

( 
Nevertheless problems have arisen. Increasingly, college and |_| 
health authorities note unhappiness or emotional disturbance | | 
among students from different cultures. As the host nation we | < 
have the responsibility of understanding the nature of the} t 
problem and of developing remedial measures whenever pos- | } 
sible. A number of studies have been done. Akka* discusses | J 
the various cultural conflicts that are most likely to account | n 
for the foreign students’ emotional problems. He lists verbal | © 
and nonverbal communication, family ties, academic problems, 
economic difficulties, and social behavior as some of the pre st 
cipitating factors of the Middle Eastern students’ mental break- th 
down. After studying the foreign students who visited the “ 
University Mental Health Clinic during a 3-year period, st 
Nickelly* found that more foreign students required psychiatric T 
assistance than American students and their complaints were i 


ulieaidihlaciiatzai in 
*Rouben I. Akka, “The Middle Eastern Student on the Americal 
——. Journal of American College Health Association, 15 (1967), bee 
pp. ~ 
Fo: 


251-4. 
* A. Nickelly, M. Sugita, and J. Otis, “Adjustment and Mental Health 
Attitudes in Foreign Students,” Mental Hygiene, 48 (1964), pp. 463-7. — 
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predominantly of a somatic nature. He indicated the different 
character of American culture, the academic pace of the 
university, and living at a distance from home as three major 
underlying problems. Zurin,* in a report on eight students who 
developed severe psychotic reaction while in the United States, 
demonstrated a significant paranoid component in the majority 
of them. The stress of cultural shift has been discussed by the 
majority of these clinicians, although many others have focused 
on premorbid personality. 


In the past, most of our information about foreign students 
has been drawn from case histories and studies of clinical 
populations. While this approach is adequate to identify the 
presence of a problem, it is hardly sufficient to understand the 
problem in depth. The clinical case is, by definition, atypical. 
What problem areas exist among the more typical students? 
Are they the same in kind but different in degree or is there 
a subpopulation who are particularly vulnerable to the stress 
of leaving a familiar culture? Is it the American academic 
culture that precipitates emotional crises or do these students 
bring the beginnings of emotional disturbance with them? 
In all likelihood, the student who develops emotional disturb- 
ance has pre-existent vulnerability which then interacts with 
the American culture to produce abnormal behavior patterns. 
Nevertheless, the need for further information is essential. 
We want to know the incidence of disturbance, the precise 
nature of it, the etiology, the prognosis, and whether different 
cultural groups react differentially. 


In this study we contacted all available Middle Eastern 
students at the University of North Carolina and compared 
them with a larger group of American students. Although the 
senior author had extensive personal contact with these 
students, the primary method used was that of questionnaires. 
This has several advantages over other research approaches, 
including objectivity and the ease of developing numerical 
indices. Another advantage is that students could preserve a 


*L. M. Zurin and R. T. Rubin, “Paranoid Psychotic Reactions in 
Foreign Students From Non-Western Countries,” Journal of American 
College Health Association, 15 (1967), pp. 220-6. 
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greater degree of anonymity than is possible with other meth- 
ods. Disadvantages include the fact that responses are limited 
to those areas previously identified by the investigators as 
important and that self-report is subject to bias and lack of 
insight on the part of the respondent. 


Subjects and Procedures 


The subjects for the present study were 61 Middle Eastern 
college students at the University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill. This sample included all the students from Afghanistan, 
India, Iran, Iraq, Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, Pakistan, Saudia 
Arabia, Syria, Turkey, and the United Arab Republic who 
were registered for the fall of 1966. 


A questionnaire was developed to meet the needs of the 
study. Preliminary steps included: (1) review of the literature 
available on the subject, (2) personal interview of a number of 
foreign students, (3) evaluation and treatment of several 
foreign students by the senior author at the University Mental 
Health Clinic, and (4) discussion of the study with foreign 
student advisers. The questionnaire included three parts: 


1. General personal, family, and academic data. 


2. A 30-item questionnaire developed by Curtis‘ and used with 
a large group of American students at the University of North 
Carolina. Items (see table) covered the most probable areas 
of student maladjustment, e.g., academic problems, social with- 
drawal, etc. Data from the Curtis study were used as a com- 
parison with the results of the present study. 


3. The Health Opinion Survey (HOS) questionnaire used in 
the Cornell Pregram in Social Psychiatry and recommended as 
a useful scree.ing device in epidemiological studies. This is a 
20-item, three-category rating scale and is centered mainly on 
complaints of an emotional and/or psychophysiological nature. 
It was used by Mathius* with a group of American students at 
the University of North Carolina. Her results are used as a com- 
parison with our results in this study. 


The names and addresses of the Middle Eastern students 
were obtained from the office of the foreign student adviser. 
The questionnaire was mailed to the students, along with a 
letter explaining the nature of the project, in the beginning 
of October of 1966. Those who didn’t respond to the initial 
inquiry or to the two reminders, each mailed 2 weeks apart, 
were contacted by telephone. 


‘J. R. Curtis, “A Study of Dropouts at the University of North Caro 
lina,” thesis submitted to faculty of department of psychiatry, University 
of North Carolina, 1964. 

5M. R. Mathius, “A Preliminary Descriptive Survey of HOS Responses 
in College Students and an Attempt at Validation,” thesis submitted to 
aa of department of epidemiology, University of North Carolina, 
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Results 


Fifty students (82% of the sample) participated in the project 
by returning the questionnaire. The students from India and 
Pakistan had the highest return rate; the Arab students had 
the lowest rate of return. All of these students but four were 
in graduate school. Eighty percent of the sample was male, 
and their average age was 27. The Indian students comprised 
the largest group (26 or 52%), followed by the Arabs (16 or 
32%). The students’ religions were Hindu, 44%, Islam, 26%, 
Christian, 16%, and Jewish, 4%. 


The table lists the percentage of Middle Eastern students 
who reported moderate to severe difficulty with various prob- 
lem areas (second part of questionnaire). These are ranked 
according to prevalence within the Middle Eastern group, and 
comparable percentages and ranks are reported from Curtis’ 
study of American students. Thus, “academic problems” are 
ranked first by the Middle Eastern group and 24.5% report 
“moderate” or “‘severe’”’ difficulties in this area. Among Ameri- 
can students it was reported by 44.6% and ranked second in 
order of prevalence. 


A primary question that can be asked regarding these data 
is: “To what extent do Middle Eastern students have the 
same kind of problem as that reported by American students?” 
“Is there a different constellation of difficulties?” If so, this 
might call for a different emphasis in approaching these prob- 
lems from that employed by educators in dealing with the 
American student body. 


Similar questions were raised by Curtis in his original study, 
ie., do college dropouts have the same problems or different 
kinds of problems from those of their more successful peers? 
He was concerned with the reasons for students dropping out 
of school. He found virtually identical rank orders of problem 
areas in his two groups. As a consequence, it can be assumed 
that the dropouts differed from their more successful peers 
more in degree than in kind. Casual inspection of the table 
quickly reveals there is no such agreement in rank ordering 
between our sample of Middle Eastern students and Curtis’ 
group of American students. Some problem areas show similar 
placement (academic problems 1st with Middle Eastern and 2d 
with American), but others show wide diversity (social with- 
drawal 2d with Middle Eastern but 16th with American). 


Evaluation of the degree of relationship can be determined 
by the statistical technique of correlation. In this instance, a 
correlation coefficient of .67 is found with both the product- 
moment and rank order techniques. This analysis tells us that 
Incidence of problems between the two groups is significantly 
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Rank and Percentage of Students Indicating Moderate, Very Much, 
or Severe Degree of Difficulty, Disability, or Impairment 


Middle %o of 
American Eastern Jo of Middle 
Rank Rank Items American Eastern 
2 1 Academic Problems 44.6 24.5 
16 2 Social Withdrawal 23.8 23.4 
5 3 Study Probiems 33.1 23.4 
7 4 Financial Problems 34.6 20.8 
12 5 Sadness 13.9 20.8 
1 6 “Putting off work” 49.2 20.8 
20 7 Inability to sleep well 16.9 18.8 
17 8 Sexual Problems 23.0 17.0 
6 9 Inability to concentrate 34.6 16.3 
3 10 Lack of confidence 39.3 16.3 
14 11 “Freezing on quizzes” 13.1 15.9 
4 12 Expecting too much of 
your own performance 38.5 13.0 
13 13 Family Problems 20.8 12.8 
8 14 Uncertainty about goal 
in life 23.1 12.5 
15 15 Emotional discomfort 16.9 12.2 
10 16 Poor precollege academic 
background 25.4 8.5 
9 17 Uncertainty about goal 
in college 14.6 8.2 
18 18 Rash or impulsive action 20.8 6.8 
23 19 Disappointing college 
choice 8.4 6.4 
19 20 Conflict with parents 18.4 6.2 
11 21 Lack of interest Sout 6.2 
22 22 Too many extra- 
curriculars 11.6 44 
21 23 Resentment toward student- 
teacher 12.3 42 
24 24 Poor physical health 3.8 2.0 
25 25 Alcohol and drug over-use 3.8 0 
* Religious difficulties 0 
* Concern over children 8.9 
* Political problems 8.3 
* Language problems 12.5 
* Transportation problems 33.3 





* The last five items were not administered to the American students. 
It should be noted that transportation assumes considerable importance 
to the Middle Eastern student, probably an additional contrast with 
American students. 


related ; there is less than one chance in one hundred that there 
is no real relationship in the populations from which we have 
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drawn samples. It also tells us there is approximately 45% 
overlapping variance in the groups, i.e., the ranked problem 
areas and their degree of separation by percentage of agree- 
ment are moderately similar. This result verifies the initial im- 
pression; although similarities of problem exist between the 
two groups, there are differences as well. 


Differences 


What are these differences and what can we learn from them? 
The greatest difference is in the rating of “social withdrawal,” 
which ranks 2d with the Middle Eastern group but only 16th 
among Americans. This appears to be a logical result. Ameri- 
cans who enter college have successfully adapted to our culture 
at least in the academic sense. They are, moreover, likely to 
have become quite socially proficient as well. They enter a 
milieu in which their academic talents are valued and begin 
a life of sharing this milieu with peers of similar background, 
social values, and motivations. The Middle Eastern student, 
on the other hand, has few such shared attributes. He is prob- 
ably overwhelmed by a feeling of being alien and finds it very 
difficult to function fluidly. It should be noted that the item is 
stated simply as “social withdrawal.” The individual who indi- 
cates this to be a problem is essentially stating that he sees 
himself withdrawing, not that he sees the social environment 
as rejecting him. 


Similar results are found with ratings on “inability to sleep 
well” (7th with Middle Eastern, 20th with American), 
“sexual problems” (8th with Middle Eastern, 19th with Ameri- 
can), and “sadness” (5th with Middle Eastern, 12th with 
American). Thus, each of these problems—social withdrawal, 
inability to sleep well, sexual problems, and sadness—appears 
to assume more importance with the Middle Eastern students 
than with American students. But the difference in the opposite 
direction, i.e., those problems which assume greater impor- 
tance among American students, are not so conspicuous. 
Primary among them are “lack of interest” (11th vs. 21st), 
“uncertainty about goals in college” (9th vs. 17th), “lack of 
confidence” (3d vs. 9th), “uncertainty about goals in life” 
(8th vs. 14th), and “poor precollege academic background” 
(10th vs. 16th). In general, it seems that the primary prob- 
lems of the Middle Eastern student are those of social adapta- 
tions (social withdrawal and sexual problems) and symptoms 
which are associated with an unhappy situation (sadness and 
inability to sleep well). In contrast, the American problems 
are probably more related to the academic milieu with the 
social presenting far fewer concerns. 
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A Paradox 


There is a paradox in our data. Thus far, we have discussed 
the relative importance—the rank order—of complaints in the 
two groups. The paradox is best illustrated in our rating for 
social withdrawal. Although it was one of the primary prob- 
lems of the Middle Eastern group and of little importance 
among American students, both groups had a similar per- 
centage of students claiming it as a problem area (23.8% vs, 
23.4%). The plain fact is that the American students checked 
far more problem areas than the Middle Eastern students 
did. The meaning of this is uncertain. It is possible that, as a 
group, the Middle Eastern students have fewer problems than 
American students. We doubt this. The literature suggests a 
‘ higher “breakdown” rate among foreign students and there is 
nothing in our experience with this group to suggest superior 
adjustment. It seems more likely that the Curtis questionnaire 
(designed for studying American students) is not adequate as 
a cross-cultural measure. It seems more reasonable to assume 
that the Middle Eastern students have as many or more 
problems than comparable Americans but for some reason do 
not admit to these on the questionnaire. Data from the second 
questionnaire (HOS) employed in this study support this 
hypothesis. The HOS has been successfully used in cross- 
cultural research, and our two groups gain similar scores on 
this measure (average score of 27.6 for Middle Eastern stu- 
dents and 28.1 for American students). 


One reason for the discrepancy of results from the two ques- 
tionnaires lies in the nature of the items themselves. The 
Curtis questionnaire requires the student to identify areas of 
his life in which he is having difficulty. The HOS questionnaire, 
in contrast, is a listing of psychophysiological and emotional 
symptoms. The Curtis items appear to require a greater degree 
of insight and self-disclosure on the part of the individual. He 
is asked to identify and admit to those areas of his life in 
which he is functioning inadequately. The HOS symptomatic 
items require only self-description without necessarily im- 
plicating the self as a causative agent. Thus one can readily 
admit to indigestion and feel that it is purely a physical illness 
whereas social or sexual problems immediately imply personal 
inadequacy. Several items on the Curtis questionnaire are of 
this type. One is the previously mentioned “inability to sleep 
well.” In this case more Middle Eastern students admit to this 
problem than American. Similar absolute discrepancies are 
found for “sadness” and “freezing on quizzes.” Thus our hy- 
pothesis appears to be supported. 


There are many and complex reasons why Middle Eastem 
students would present themselves as better adjusted that 
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American students but as having just as many symptoms. 
American culture has gone through a revolution of social 
thought regarding the importance of emotional and psycho- 
logical factors in the creation of symptoms. As a result, we 
find our younger people accepting psychological models with- 
out resistance whereas the older members of our population 
resist mightily. This widespread acceptance of the psychological 
model is inextricably intertwined with our industrialization, 
urbanization, universal education, and affluence. It is certainly 
related to the American attitudes regarding the value of hu- 
man life and such abstractions as happiness. The cultures from 
which Middle Eastern students emerge share few of these at- 
tributes with us. In many of these nations, life for the 
majority is a constant struggle for existence and the social 
group is esteemed far more than the individual. 


One might say that the possession of psychological dis- 
ability (certainly the recognition of it) requires a certain 
level of social affluence. The total conditioning of most Middle 
Eastern students is likely to direct them toward conquering 
the physical environment and not toward dealing with the 
inner self. A lack of goals or poor motivation is considered a 
personal weakness in these cultures. Being disturbed by emo- 
tional difficulties is quite a blow to self-esteem. Their society 
does not condone and certainly does not encourage expressive 
behavior regarding inner needs. With this lack of psychological 
orientation, the Middle Eastern student is more likely to ex- 
press his psychosocial conflicts in a more acceptable manner, 
ie. physical complaints. It is not surprising, then, that these 


students do not recognize or openly admit to problems which 
American students focus upon. 


An Elite Group 


An additional problem stems from the fact that the foreign 
student is a member of an elite group and one in which status 
is probably very important. Each of these individuals has ven- 
tured forth from his native land and is in large measure a 
representative of his national and ethnic group. He is certainly 
well-prepared intellectually or he would not have had the 
initial opportunity. He is likely to come from a family of 
considerable social, economic, and/or political status. Failure 
tan be construed as a lowering not only of individual self- 
esteem but of family status and national pride. It is little 
wonder then that the Middle Eastern student finds it difficult 
to look within for the source of his difficulties and, instead, 


minimizes these even though he might have symptoms to an 
uncomfortable degree. 
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A rather large amount of background information was 
collected from each of our Middle Eastern students. It was 
hoped that, by making comparisons within this group, we could 
isolate subgroups that were particularly vulnerable to the kind 
of stress imposed by the American academic culture. Ac- 
cordingly, the scores on the HOS were divided into a high 
and a low distress group, i.e., those who admitted to the most 
symptoms formed the high distress group and those with the 
fewest formed the low distress group. Unfortunately, the small 
group of students and the diversity of their backgrounds pre- 
vented statistical analysis of most variables. Arab students did, 
however, admit to significantly more problems than their col- 
leagues from India, and there was a trend for younger stu- 
dents to admit to more problems. 


A similar division was made with the Curtis questionnaire 
data. Despite the difficulties these students have in admitting 
to problems (in contrast to symptoms), those who do admit to 
the greater number are probably the more disturbed. Here 
we found a larger number of statistically significant relations, 
Again the Indian and Hindu students admitted to far fewer 
problems. In addition, students who lived in dormitories 


seemed to be having less trouble. Those who had been in this ; 


country a longer time had more problems. There were trends 
toward fewer problems among students who had more educa- 
tion before coming to the United States and those who reported 
liking the United States at the present time. 


An interesting minor finding was that only one student 
stated that a psychiatrist would be his first choice if he needed 
help; three students chose the psychiatrist as a second choice, 


A final note in regard to the findings concerns the last five | 


items listed in the table. These were added to the Curtis ques- 
tionnaire by the senior author since they appeared to be espe- 
cially relevant to the foreign student’s situation. One of these, 
“transportation problems,” was checked as a difficulty by 
more of the Middle Eastern students than any other item. Sur- 
prisingly, the items having to do with language, politics, and 
children elicited very little identification as problems; none of 
the students admitted to a religious problem. 


Discussion 


On a logical basis, we would expect foreign students to have 
more emotional problems or adjustment difficulties in Ameri- 
can colleges than do American students. We would expect 
this difference to be greatest when the cultural shift is greatest. 
Thus, a student from England would find many differences in 
an American college but would find many similarities as well 
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and would have little by way of a language barrier. A student 
from any of the other Western European countries would find 
greater cultural differences and a language handicap as well. 


Our Middle Eastern students face fantastic differences in 
culture, including, in most cases, profound differences in reli- 
gion, philosophy, and style of life. As a consequence, this group 
faces enormous problems, and it is surprising that emotional 
disturbance of severe degree is not more frequent. Studies in 
the literature do point to a somewhat higher incidence of these 
problems and also point to a difference in type of reaction, i.e., 
more paranoid and somatic disturbances than are found in our 
own culture. 


It was quite surprising when we found that our sample of 
Middle Eastern students from the University of North Caro- 
lina had significantly fewer complaints on a problem areas 
questionnaire than American students and virtually an identi- 
cal number of admitted symptoms. 


One explanation of this finding is that we are dealing with 
an elite group of Middle Eastern students. This is certainly the 
case in many respects. The majority were graduate students 
who had succeeded in their undergraduate studies at home. 
Most were extremely goal-oriented and had specific purposes 
in their work. The American students who were used for 
comparison purposes were undergraduates, many of whom 
probably entered college without specific purposes, only be- 
cause it was expected by their families or because they felt 
that college work would enhance their eventual earning power. 
The results of our study strongly support this explanation. 
The greatest differences in the two groups were found in rela- 
tion to academic concerns where Middle Eastern students ap- 


peared quite sure of themselves and American students showed 
considerable concern. 


The Middle Eastern student is also likely to be more stable 
emotionally—more able to cope with adverse circumstances 
than the average American student. This is seen as a matter of 
selection primarily. First, these students are self-selected. In 
coming to an American university, they are committing them- 
selves to a course of action that is exceptional within their own 
culture. They are forced to do some degree of self-evaluation, 
not only in terms of academic capacity but also in regard to 
ability to adapt to an alien culture. Secondly, there is the 
selection process of the university itself. With most academic 
departments having many more applications than can be ac- 
cepted, the less able and the less stable are eliminated. 


Our conclusion is that these students do compose an elite 
group who are better able to cope with the vicissitudes of 
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American academic life than would ordinarily be expected. 
Nevertheless, they face enormous problems and we can expect 
less than desirable adjustment in many cases and emotional 
breakdown in a small minority. This small minority, however, 
will probably equal or exceed the number of American students 
who experience similar distress. 


We have also noted the tendency of Middle Eastern students 
to be uninsightful and/or defensive regarding deeper feelings. 
Since they come from a more tradition-oriented and less 
psychologically minded culture where personal failure is less 
excusable, it is understandable that they are less sophisticated 
psychiatrically, resist insight about accepting emotional causa- 
tion for their physical problems, and are less expressive re- 
garding problems. This defensive attitude was supported by 
additional notes attached to the questionnaire by some of the 
Middle Eastern students, as well as by some of our telephone 
conversations. 


Student Attitudes 


This poses another set of questions. Quite aside from perceived 
emotional distress or psychiatric breakdown, we are concerned 
with achieving positive results from this type of educational 
endeavor. Completing the proposed course of study and achiev- 
ing competence in one’s chosen field is one criterion but one 
that is not involved in our study. The attitude developed by the 
foreign student toward Americans is relevant as is the Ameri- 
can attitude toward the foreign students. How does the Middle 
Eastern student look to the American student? With full 
knowledge of vast individual differences we have noted several 
trends. He is likely to be better prepared academically than his 
American counterpart. This in itself is a cause for suspicion 
and distrust by many Americans; there is unquestionably an 
anti-intellectual trend in American life that is evident even 
in the university setting. Then there is the difficulty of the 
Middle Eastern students in terms of social functions in this 
country. In our study, we pointed to the item of “social with- 
drawal” as being of prime concern. Thirdly, we have the rela- 
tive inability of the Middle Eastern student to recognize and 
disclose deeper feelings. It thus seems likely that the typical 
Middle Eastern student, combining these qualities, might be 
seen as somewhat arrogant, aloof, and condescending to Ameri- 
can students. 


This perception, however erroneous, would be extremely det- 
rimental to the development of adequate social relationships. 
In actuality, Middle Eastern culture is heavily dependent on 
interpersonal relationships and friendship is prized highly. The 
misperception is quite disturbing to the Middle Eastern stu- 
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dent. On the other hand, the American who sees only this and 
does not recognize the extreme pressure the Middle Eastern 
student feels when functioning in an alien culture is certain to 
reject him. In our student community, the cult of “equality” 
and being “one of the guys” is too strong to be opposed. Thus, 
a reverberating cycle can easily be established—one in which 
the Middle Eastern student becomes increasingly intolerant 
of American attitudes and cultural values and the American 
increasingly rejects close relations with the Middle Eastern 
student. Such a situation might not result in reported emo- 
tional disturbance or even emotional distress. It might result, 
however, in a Middle Eastern student who gains competence 
in his chosen field but who “doesn’t like Americans.” We can, 
by this process, create highly informed enemies rather than 
the friends that we seek. 


There is little doubt that the visage of American culture 
presented to the Middle Eastern student is confusing; it is, in 
fact, quite confusing to the authors of this paper and becomes 
more so year by year. We can certainly allocate a major part 
of the foreign students’ problems to their having to function 
in such a complex environment without being adequately pre- 
pared for the task. When the confusion, conflict, and/or isola- 
tion becomes too great, we can expect the foreign student to 
show stress reactions and, perhaps, definitive emotional illness. 
Otis® feels that “The schizophrenic reaction of America (dou- 
ble message) to the presence of the foreign students is note- 
worthy.” On the one hand, the Government and foundations 
encourage them to come to the United States for study. On the 
other hand, many university officials and even many students 
are disinterested or hostile. This inevitably creates confusion 
which, at its maximum, results in suspiciousness. 


A good test of this hypothesis might be to contrast students 
from widely differing cultures in terms of their symptom pat- 
terns. Do Asian students, African students, or Middle Euro- 
pean students show the same types of disturbance or different 
types? Our guess is that the cultural conflict acts as precipitant 
to disturbance, but the particular reaction pattern is largely a 
function of individual personality and cultural background. 


More wide-scale and longitudinal studies of foreign students 
are urgently needed. Pending greater knowledge in this area, 
much can be done both individually and collectively: 


1. Foreign students should be strongly encouraged to arrive 
a few months before the academic year begins. This would permit 
them to improve their English and become acquainted with their 
surroundings before being overwhelmed with academic concerns. 


‘J. Otis, “Psychotherapy With Foreign Students in a University,” 
Mental Hygiene, 39 (1955), pp. 589-94. 
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2. The living situation is quite important. It seems desirable 
for the foreign student to have some degree of daily “forced” 
interaction on a social level. Thus, in our sample, those living in 
dormitories appeared to have fewer difficulties. However uncom- 
fortable the initial steps might have been, the students could not 
easily withdraw and did become socially integrated. In the dormi- 
tory situation, transportation problems are also minimized. 


3. A well organized student advisory group can significantly 
reduce confusion and ease the transition to American life. They 
could develop some type of “welcome” on arrival and conduct 
orientation classes. It is obviously important that this group be 
sophisticated in terms of the needs and attitudes of foreign stu- 
dents. Key people should include those foreign students who have 
made a successful transition. Families “adopting” the foreign 
student and/or the “buddy system” can also be significant aids to 
adjustment. 


4. Finally the support of many organizations and families who 
provide social opportunities should be continued. 0 





U.S. Cultural Presentations Abroad 


University of Minnesota Concert Band Ensemble 


REPORT FROM U.S. EMBASSY, Moscow. In its concerts in Leningrad 
and Moscow the band scored repeated successes with elite Soviet 
audiences. . . . The Minnesota Band, like most of the American 
student groups who have been to the Soviet Union, has a number of 
things in its favor which are admired by Soviet audiences. As a 
musical ensemble it is excellent. Soviet musicians have commented 
favorably on its technical abilities, discipline, and musicianship. 
However, musical ability alone does not explain the success of the 
band. That such a youthful looking group (average age is 20) 
can play so well together is very surprising to Soviet audiences. 
Finally, this group has a youthful appeal, vitality, and showman- 
ship which is most refreshing to Soviet audiences who are given 
a constant fare of serious formality in their concert halls, but who 
also appreciate and desire lighter and more entertaining programs. 


The Minnesota conductor [Dr. Frank Bencriscutto] sees his band’s 
mission as improving understanding between the two countries. He 
believes there is great value in this kind of exchange which can- 
not be measured. In each city the Minnesota students have made 
friends with music students and professional musicians. They have 
had long conversations with them into the early hours of the morn- 
ing, talking about music and life in the two countries. Some of these 
conversations have been conducted in English, some in Russian 
through interpreters, some by sign language, and some by playing on 
their musical instruments. 
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German and French Influences 
on American Education 


by Robert E. Belding 


The author makes a broad comparison of the German and French 
influences on the development of the American educational system. 


HE STORY OF the English impact on our American shores 

has been so well organized and recorded in our educational 
history texts that one might suspect that Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Universities had collaborated with the Latin grammar 
school, apprenticeship training, the Protestant ethic, the 
academy, and the monitorial system of education to assure that 
we remembered the monumental position of England in our 
school development. 


One might well collect the various influences from Germany 
and France upon our schools. Our heritage from both continen- 
tal nations is considerable, and our schools would hardly be 
what they are without it, yet nobody has attempted to harvest 
and sort out these varied impacts on our educational institu- 
tions. From different sources we can read of Froebel’s kinder- 
garten, of Herbart’s views as they related to schools, of the 
German model for our universities, and of the specimens of 
Prussian teacher training which came to us, mainly during the 
19th century. On the French side, we find sporadic accounts of 


®RoBERT E. BELDING is divisional chairman and professor of com- 
parative education at the University of Iowa. He holds a doctorate 
from Western Reserve University. He has been conducting seminars 
m education by taking his students to European schools, and most 
recently has been observing and reporting the return flow of proven 
educational practices from the United States to Europe. This article 
has been adapted from his forthcoming book on the interchange of 
educational ideas between Germany/France and the United States. 
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mission settlements in our colonies, of Jefferson the franco- 
phile, and of France’s revolutionary efforts to assist us in 
secularizing and centralizing our schools. 


Quite recently two noteworthy attempts have been made to 
amass and organize evidence of both the German and the 
French influences of the past on our nation’s schools. Richard 
Gross, in his collection of essays labeled Heritage of American 
Education, has effectively assigned 44 compact pages to a re- 
view of the impact of 10 European countries on our schools. 
The effort is efficient, but hardly complete. One English scholar, 
W. H. G. Armytage, has recently produced two small volumes 
on the French and German contributions to English education, 
and these gifts can hardly be separated from what the English 
have given to our schools.? Armytage’s contributions are read- 
able but admittedly sketchy and impressionistic. 


Much of English education came to us prepackaged, and it 
took years to adjust these importations to our particular edu- 
cational demands. Less institutionalized aspects of German and 
French education have also been brought to our shores to leave 
their indelible mark on our classrooms; it is the purpose of the 
writer to point to some of these less easily defined impressions 
which, over the years, have come to us. Inherent in the effort 
is a comparative dimension, for by no means have the French 
and German imprints on our schools, however nebulous in defi- 
nition, been identical. More commonly they have contrasted 
sharply as to when and where they came to us, in the forms 
they assumed, and in the national qualities of the people who 
brought them in their transatlantic baggage. 


Temporal and Geographic Disparities 


There are striking contrasts between the German and French 
impacts on our education, both in relation to the moments at 
which the respective ideas were imported and the areas where 
they were incorporated into our country’s schools. The princi- 
pal German impact came to us in a block of years confined 
mainly to the 19th century. The German picture, geographi- 
cally, is also well organized, with bands of countrymen settling 
either in Pennsylvania or, later, in the upper Mississippi 
Valley. 


A generalization can also be made concerning the French: 
Their impact came to us by fits and starts, and any effort to 


+ Richard Gross and Joseph Roucek, “The European Impact une 
American Educational History,” chapter VII in Gross (ed.), Heritage of 
cy a “enna (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1962), with charts on 
pp 

*W. H. G. Armytage, The French Influence on English Education 
(London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1968). The German Influence 
English Education (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1969). 
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place it on a calendar would reveal the scattered pattern of 
imports. Areas of settlement of the French immigrants are 


equally spread out, longitudinally and latitudinally across our © 
land. 


Both Germany and France got a sound running start into 
established school practices before they were to transplant 
their ideas and institutions onto our shores. Indeed, elements 
of education which were to be transported from each of those 
nations had been well embedded and institutionalized in the 
16th century—before our initial colonies were founded. But 
the brands of ideas created in each nation were significantly 
different. 


Long before Bismarck was to establish a nation called Ger- 
many, the Reformation had left its indelible mark in the 
northern states of that people. Religious conflict in central 
Europe had molded Protestantism into a form that contrasted 
with the Roman church. It was mainly the Lutheran approach 
which later came to our shores—principally through the 
Middle Atlantic colonies where Penn’s Paradise proved most 
alluring to the predominantly agricultural settlers from the 
fertile Rhine Valley. Germans settled on the richest land and 
tried, from the start, to hold together in isolated groups to 
counteract the threat of contamination on the American scene. 


By contrast to Germany, France had already become a 
nation well in advance of the establishment of our colonies. 
Jesuit and other Roman Catholic orders had been established 
there, and mission groups coming to our shores—perhaps even 
before Plymouth Rock was discovered and named—had drifted 
westward in the name of the Roman church.’ 


Overwhelmingly the French ideas that were to come to our 
shores after colonizing had taken place were to be nonsectarian 
and in the form of revolutionary nationalism, assigning the 
church a place distinctly apart from the state. 


As in the case of Germany, France had educational concepts 
launched and nurtured on home ground before the first Ameri- 
can colonies were established. Two can be mentioned to serve 
as examples of the running start which that country had with 
ideas which ultimately made an impact on our schools. 


Montaigne wrote his essay “Of the Education of Children”’ 
in the latter part of the 16th century. His work incorporated 
the discipline of Sparta, which was later to be ventilated and 
reiterated by that English disciplinarian, John Locke. Mon- 


*Charles H. Handschin, The Teaching of Modern Languages in the 
United States, U.S. Bureau of Education Bulletin #3, 1913 (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1913), p. 10. 
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taigne was equally influenced in his educational writing by the 
venerated chivalric schooling, for his principal concern was 
with the education of those possessing noble genes. 


Pertinent to our present-day education in America, Mon- 
taigne contributed “individualism” to the intellectual turbu- 
lence of his day. His was a disciplined skepticism. To assure 
against the complete disintegration of humanity, he would 
apply the gentle adhesives of kindness, of moderation, of 
understanding, and of religious and moral convention. 


Montaigne’s psychological genius is revealed most clearly in 
his ideas on education. While much of his emphasis on the 
aristocratic is no longer pertinent in America, his underlined 
demands for spontaneity as well as for a personal assimilation 
of knowledge (to displace book learning) still ricochet from 
the classroom walls of our teacher training institutions. 


A second evidence of educational ideas already put into 
practice even before our colonies had been established appears 
in the form of technical education. We have commonly credited 
Germany with establishing the vocational schools which served 
as springboards for our own nonprofessional schooling. Yet 
France had long before started theorizing and establishing 
plans for such an education. Germany then picked up some 
of these ideas, thus gaining credit by implementing them. One 
recent account which traces the technical training effort in 
France back to the year 1500 has appeared in the literature. 
Interestingly enough, the long-term effort on the part of 
France to develop a plan for technical education had waned by 
the time our own Morrill Act (1862) had survived the pains of 
legislative battle and been passed over a Presidential veto, 
resulting in the creation of the land grant colleges. 


Concrete vs. the Abstract 


We have seen how German school ideas came to us in the 19th 
century, and how German settlements were established in 
specific geographic areas. Their neatness and compulsion to 
organize matters is evidenced in the definable type of import 
which we have incorporated into our schools. The French 
luggage was spread over both time and topography across our 
nation; its impact has been at a philosophical level, and often 
delayed or scattered over a period of years. 


It is beyond the scope of this paper to include the lengthy list 
of German and French imports, yet examples of the relatively 
clearcut qualities of the German cargo, and then of the less 


‘Frederick B. Artz, The Development of Technical Education ® 
France, 1500-1850 (Cambridge, Mass.: The M.I.T. Press, 1966). 
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specific qualities from France, can help to clarify the main 
differences. An incomplete but quite representative compilation 


might look like this: 


Concrete German Ideas 


Basic instruction in vernacular= 
Reformation. 


Kindergarten=Froebel. 


Philanthropinum=Basedow’s an- 
achronistic laboratory school. 


Implementing Germany’s import 
and refining Pestalozzi-Rousseau. 


Teacher training/lesson plans= 
Herbart. Mainly secondary. 
Francke, Pestalozzi via Prussia. 
Mann, Stowe, Barnard make 
visits. 


State control over schools. 
University ideas: seminars, 


graduate study, research, broad 
curriculum= Humboldt. 


Psychology conceived in labora- 
tory=Wundt. 


Manual training/technical edu- 


cation in three-dimensional 
models. 

Medical/professional education 
via Flexner. 


French Abstract Concepts 


A theory for technical education. 
Free thinking=(early) Mon- 


taigne. 


Encyclopedists-Philosophes: 
Education=state affair 
Chalotais). 

Education for all=La Platiére 
et al. 

Schools by state for national 
solidarity = Diderot. 
Centralized education=Dider- 
ot’s model > Napoleon. 
Post-Revolutionary Humanism. 


Dreams to America (unfilled) : 
A national university. 
Richmond Academy=“A.I.D.” 
Transfer of Geneva Academy. 


Transplanted philosophical 
groups: 
Boston/ Philadelphia societies. 


Child-centered, progressive edu- 
cation=Rousseau. Controversies 
emerged: 
His naturalism vs. Voltaire’s 
rationalism; counterattacks by 
sociologists Comte, Durkheim. 


(La 


French literature to our curricu- 
lum: 
Balzac, Dumas, Zola, 
Maupassant. 


Note the complete lack of relationship between the two col- 











umns; they are hardly equatable. Items of the left column 
(German) can be classified by levels or school types. The right 
(French) contains ideas which permeated all levels of educa- 
tion, often taking years to put into action. Some ideas of the 
second column never emerged from the dream state, yet they 
have somehow left their impact on our educational institutions. 
Some, such as Rousseau’s views, underwent German functional- 
ation before reaching our shores. 


There were, of course, German ideas that were less identi- 
fable and less practical than those listed above. The Protestant 
ethic has never been clearly defined. We expended much effort 
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throughout the 19th century rendering some German ideas 
more functional for our schools. We did what we could to 
bring Froebel and Herbart to earth and to relate Kant to our 
schools. 


Not all French ideas were at the theoretical level. The edu- 
cation of defectives had been well tested and implemented on 
French ground before we added the dimension of mensuration 
and perceived facets of teaching the deaf and blind as trans. 
ferable to many other individuals coming under the bailiwick 
of special education. It should also be noted that both elec. 
tives in the curriculum and general education, in the form of 
culture générale, had been successfully implemented in France 
before they were imported and tried on our campuses. 


Lest the reader be left with the impression that there was 


nothing but disparity between the German and French contri. [ 
butions, two points of similarity in the character of our bor. | 
rowings from the two countries should be noted. First, ideas | 


brought to our shores from both countries were imported by us 
rather than exported by the respective continentals. Rarely 
did either the Germans or the French sell or impose their 
educational innovations on us; quite the contrary, we gen- 
erally went to them to look into their educational successes and 
seek their suggestions and to bring back items which would 


strengthen our schools. We perceived our educational imports } 
from both countries not as prefabricated elements to fit our | 


schools but as moldable and alterable pieces that could he 
adapted to our unique demands. 


A second point in common: Both Germany and France con- 


tributed a strong bent toward centralized control and direction 
of our schools. Germany’s centralization was within each state, 
France’s within the nation, yet both were models of what firm 
control from a capital city could do. The dual patterns of 
centralization ultimately complemented each other as our free 
public education became for Americans a matter of state direc. 
tion and responsibility. 


Character: German vs. French 


Basic differences in the national qualities of the French and 
Germans have had a significant bearing on the type of educa 
tional concepts that have come to our shores from each of these 
European nations. Just as German ideas have been more 


tangible and attributable to specific levels of schooling, the Ger- | 


mans themselves have possessed identifiable qualities, readily 
definable. Adolphe Meyer reminds us that Germans, whether 
they be the ones who came to our shores and implemented 
exportable ideas in the schools, or those who remained in Get- 
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many, have been frugal, diligent, and hard-working.’ Under- 
standably these Teutonic qualities crossed the Atlantic with 
the colonizers of both Pennsylvania and the Middle West. 


The farmers came from Germany with their established 
skills, and mechanics and builders arrived already equipped 
with their trades. Those who came to us were not generally 
disposed toward the professions. They had strong family and 
community loyalties which were cemented with an adhesive 
of faith in the Reformation, and this was refortified as they 
settled and remained in isolated areas of the New World. As 
on their homeground, those who came were better imple- 
menters than they were men possessed of new ideas; this was 
frequently reflected in the traditions to which they adhered 
wherever they settled in America. 


Rather than become politically involved, they often pre- 
ferred to be left alone to run their own educational institutions 
and to remain in their own communities. Many who came were 
of Protestant conviction, and they brought westward with 
them Reformation Lutheranism. Often the church was retained 
in its essentially Germanic form, and sometimes in despera- 
tion preserved in the original tongue. 


By contrast with the Germans, the French eagerly became 
involved in that more symbolic and nebulous institution called 
politics. Whether they remained in France or came to our 
shores, they were ponderers of man and of brotherhood. While 
Germans have gone about their inherited businesses, efficiently 
but often in frowning seriousness, the romantic French have 
more brightly preached their lofty idealism—the inherent 
goodness of man, the triumph of reason, and man’s ascension 
toward perfection. Their ethereal but ever positive contribu- 
tions took shape in the 19th century as humanitarianism, as 
social reform, and as universal public education. 


Although the religion of most Frenchmen who came to us 
was Roman Catholic, it represented for us a distinct minority ; 
it had long since been established as an international, rather 
than a national, institution. When Frenchmen settled in 
America, their church, with few exceptions, avoided a national 
identification. Americans, in their determination to go it alone, 
were popularly identifying the French as suspiciously Catho- 
lic, as immoral, as bound by tradition, and with educational 
ideals too lofty for our perspiring pioneers. 


It IS HARDLY a startling utterance to note that the free-wheel- 
ing climate of America, especially in the period following the 


* Adolphe E. Meyer, “Middle Colony Parochialism,” chapter V in An 
ducational History of the American People (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
2d edition, 1967), p. 100. 
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Civil War, did much to mix and mellow the contrasting quali- 
ties from both Germany and France.* Thus the theme already 
reiterated is underlined: The German contributions are in- 
clined to have been assumed by us in three dimensions, as solid 
and identifiable, ready to be adjusted to our schools. The 
French have been inclined to confine their educational plans 
to paper; these, for us, have not always been in ready-to-use 
form. Yet America would hardly be what it is today without 
its mixture of both, especially within our schools. 


*Carl Wittke, We Who Built America (New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1945), pp. 32-3, on French; pp. 77-95 on German. 





Canadian Study Center at Johns Hopkins 


The Canadian Study Center has recently been established at the 
Johns Hopkins University’s School of Advanced International 
Studies in Washington, D.C. It has been financed by a grant of 
$1 million from the William H. Donner Foundation of the United 
States and the Canadian Donner Foundation. The center will 
offer postgraduate programs leading to M.A. and Ph.D. degrees 
in Canadian studies and in U.S.-Canadian relations, and will 
initiate and stimulate research in Canadian subjects. It is hoped 
that the availability of postgraduate opportunities in the area of 
Canadian studies at Johns Hopkins will encourage other uni- 
versities to add undergraduate courses in Canadian affairs. To 
date, an examination of some 600 current university catalogs by 
the Canadian Embassy has revealed the existence of less than 30 
courses in U.S. universities touching on any aspect of Canadian 
politics, economics, history, geography, or literature. 


The newly appointed director of the center is Professor Dale 
Thomson, who studied at the Universities of Alberta and Paris 
and served for 5 years as executive secretary to the Canadian 
Prime Minister, Louis St. Laurent. Until his present appoint- 
ment, he was professor of political science at the University of 
Montreal, where he was elected chairman of the Department. 
Since the political science department is a focal point for French 
Canadian nationalist expression, the selection of a western Cana- 
dian (of Scots and German origin) represented a remarkable 
tribute to Dr. Thomson’s understanding of the Quebec mood and 
aspirations. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Community Programs at Berkeley 


I would like to express my disappoint- 
ment at the article on “Berkeley’s 
Community Programs for Interna- 
tional Students,” in the Summer 1969 
issue. The program described by Mr. 
Heath begins with the right premise 
(“The foreign student should in all 
rights meet the town people and ex- 
perience intimately their way of 
life’), but it seems to me that it does 
very little toward accomplishing that 
objective. 


There is no doubt about the need 
for foreign students to mix with the 
American people, to learn about their 
temporarily adopted society, and to 
fully participate in the life of that 
society and their own university 
campus. What I was hoping to see 
in this article was the enactment at 
Berkeley of some of the ideas set 
down by Eugene Smith in the Winter 
1969 Exchange, and debated in the 
two following issues. : 


Of course, foreign students need to 
have seminars so that they can dis- 
cuss and understand the issues cur- 
rent within the U.S. Yes, they need 
to spend weekends living with fami- 
lies and visiting different parts of the 
area surrounding their campuses. 
Yes, they need to visit museums, fac- 
tories, churches, schools, government 
buildings. Yes, they need to have 
parties and picnics. And this is what 
Berkeley is doing, as Mr. Heath de- 
scribes it. 

But this is not enough. These ac- 
tivities barely advance the visitor 
from “foreign student” to “tourist.” 
(“If this is Tuesday, it must be 
Sausalito.”) They only barely ad- 
vance his understanding of this com- 
plex society. He is still an outsider 


looking in. And apparently at Berke- 
ley, he is looking in mainly at middle- 
class America, for the community 
hosts are connected with Rotary, 
Soroptimists, and the A.A.U.W.! 


We must understand that students 
get only marginal benefit from such 
“vicarious participation.” And we 
must begin to get students genuinely 
“involved” in our society if we want 
them to have any valid insights into 
our life and their own. Clearly, they 
can understand our problems much 
better if they not only look and 
listen, but if they experience them 
first-hand and help us try to solve 
them. 


There are numerous models that 


universities can use. Let me list a 
few: 


(1) Last December, the New York 
Times reported on the Harlem Tu- 
torial Project volunteer corps, com- 
posed of and run by foreign students 
at International House in New York; 
each member spends several hours 
each week tutoring public school stu- 
dents in nearby slum neighborhoods. 

(2) The Ogontz Plan in Philadel- 
phia [see Exchange, Winter 1969], 
using foreign students as resource 
teachers in public schools, can be 
picked up anywhere in the country. 
The idea can be broadened to run 
throughout the year, giving both the 
schools and the foreign student a 
valuable and in-depth experience. 

(3) VISTA, AID, and the Insti- 
tute of International Education have 
cooperated in a successful program 
that placed foreign students in VISTA 
projects during the summer vacation. 
The idea could probably be easily en- 
larged upon at individual universi- 
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ties, placing foreign students in local 
social action projects. 

Longer-term involvement—through 
the Volunteers to America program, 
or the Council of International Pro- 
grams, based in Cleveland—has pro- 
vided the proof that foreigners can 
make solid contributions in these 
projects, while at the same time 
achieving a solid basis for under- 
standing the American culture and 
society. 


These are not ideas for every for- 
eign student, of course; but the ones 
who are here do deserve the offer of 
this type of option, and they deserve 
the encouragement and help of those 
who want them to take home more ~ 
than they can get through superfi- © 
cial meetings and tours. We need to © 
facilitate more than “exposure.” We — 
need to facilitate “involvement.” : 


Neil A. Boyer, Director 
Volunteers to America 
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